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CO-ORDINATE THE TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


We recently wrote to Colonel Charles Keller, 
secretary of the committee on inland water trans- 
portation of the Council of National Defense, ex- 
pressing our interest in the present agitation with 
regard to promoting freight transportation by 
water as a means of relieving the railroads in these 
war times. We expressed ourselves as heartily in 
favor of action looking toward this end and as be- 
lieving that the railroads were favorably disposed. 
If they were not, we said, they ought to be. We 
said our idea was that no matter what the future 
might hold in the development of waterway trans- 
portation, the immediate necessity was for prompt 


action looking toward the actual providing of: 


freight transportation facilities on waterways that 
are now available or that can easily be made so, 
and the use of which would operate effectively to 
reduce railroad congestion. This, we said, should 
be done with government aid, if necessary, for 
capital cannot be expected to invest in water trans- 
portation facilities unless assured of return, and 
that assurance, perhaps, cannot be given without 
the help of government. We said we would be 
glad to print what Colonel Keller might care to 
Say as to what was being done or that could be 
lone in this respect and expressed our readiness 
te do anything in our power to help if the com- 
m.itee was working along lines that we could ap- 
prove. We made the point that the subject is 
wder than the immediate necessities of the war, 
b:t that the broader aspect ought to be forgotten, 
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for the present, in view of that immediate neces- 
sity. 

To our letter Colonel Keller has replied as fol- 
lows: 


“In reply to your letter of October 31st, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the sentiments that 
you express. We are, of course, in agreement with 
you as to the advisability of prompt action look- 
ing toward the use of available waterways and have 
taken such steps as are possible toward this end. 
Amongst other things, we have taken a census of 
all existing craft and have as accurate descriptions 
of them as are needed for the formulation of plans 
for their use upon the various waterways. Fur- 
thermore, we have been instrumental in securing 
a certain amount of freight that would otherwise 
have been forced to use the railroads. For ex- 
ample, we have recently caused over 40,000 tons of 
knock-down and boxed freight cars, intended for 
France, by way of New Orleans, to be shipped by 
river to that point. 


“We note your opinion that government aid 
should be extended to this kind of transportation, 
and upon this point call your attention to the ac- 
companying copy of.a report recently presented by 
us to the Council of National Defense. 


“In view of the fact that river transportation as 
a commercial, large scale proposition virtually does 
not exist, it will necessarily be a long time before 
the confidence of the business community in the 
ability of inland waterways to furnish a regular 
and dependable service is so great as to justify 
business men in making arrangements depending 
upon such service. Until this confidence is wide- 
spread progress upon inland waterways must neces- 
sarily be slow. Our effort is to induce those who 
are now engaged upon the inland waterways to 
appreciate this fact and to endeavor to furnish serv- 
ice approximating to the quality of that which is 
ordinarily given by the railroads. This we should 
eventually bring about.” 


The report made to the National Council of De- 
fense mentioned by Colonel Keller will be found 
printed elsewhere in this issue. It is an exceed- 
ingly able and thorough presentation of the sub- 
ject and the problems involved. The fault we find 
with it is in the point of view—there is too much 


use of words like “eventually.” We may all agree 


that the situation should.be studied with a view 
to making the best ultimate use of our navigable 
streams for freight transportation and making 
navigable, where practicable, other streams so that 
they may also be used, as means of developing our 
country and increasing the facilities of its com- 
But that is not what is needed now—and 


merce. 
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in some parts the report of the committee seems 
to realize that fact, though in others it lapses into 
the leisurely language we have noted. What we 
need is action at once, even if some of it might 
not bear the test of time, that will result in such 
use of our waterways as will materially relieve the 
rail carriers in this war emergency when already 
there are threats that this or that kind of business, 
legitimate enough in itself, but not absolutely 
essential for the public good, is to be wiped out 
or seriously interfered with, by government order, 
largely because coal cannot be transported in 
sufficient quantities to keep all business going. 
Undoubtedly there are streams that could be 
used at once to good purpose in carrying freight 
if the boats and docks and other facilities were 
ready. Undoubtedly they could be made ready in 
short order if somebody set about the task. With- 
out question, there are other waterways that could 
be prepared for such work with a minimum of 
time and effort and expense. There should be a 


quick and comprehensive survey made with this _ 


in mind. Government aid would undoubtedly be 
needed, for private capital cannot be expected to 
make the venture of building and operating boats 
unaided. Something like the plan of the U. S. 
Shipping Board in developing a merchant marine 
might be employed. But we want a definite plan 
and immediate execution. Five years hence, or 
three years hence, or one year hence will not do., 
The time is now. The start should be made at 
once. Then the plan can be developed or changed 
as time goes on and perhaps some day the problem 
will be worked out scientifically and perfectly. 
Just now, however, a little action woukd be wel- 
come, even at the risk of having to change the plan 
in future years after all the experts get through 
reporting, commercial bodies get through adopting 
resolutions and Congress has a go at the pork 
barrel. 

It looks to us almost hopeless to attempt to solve 
the present transportation problem without a 
radical change in our methods. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not the power to do it 
and is more or less doubtful about even the power 
which many think it has. Congress scatters even 
when trying to do its best. There is no central 
authority charged with or capable of exercising 
supervision and control over the entire situation. 
There should be a proper and efficient co-ordina- 
tion and development of all actual and possible 
agencies of transportation for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. If the railroads need more 
money to put their plant in shape and keep it in 
shape and make necessary additions to it, they 
should have that money, if not through higher 
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rates, then through some sort of government aii. 
And someone should have the power and exercise 
it fearlessly, to say whether they do need tile 
money. Motor trucks can in many ways be uscd 
to relieve the transportation congestion. They ave 
being so used in some places. Somebody ought to 
say whether they are being used to advantage, an |, 
if so, to order the same kind of use in other similar 
situations. The electric lines can be used to relieve 
the situation in short-haul traffic. Why are they not 
so used to greater extent? Because nobody com- 
pels it and business of itself does not adjust itself 
rapidly to such innovations, even when the oppor- 
tunity is there. But government has the power 
to compel all this and it can all be worked out. 
Government has the power to seize all these 
agencies and operate them itself in the war emer- 
gency. But that is not necessary and probably 
would not conduce to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. But there must be a directing head with 
more or less authority. Why not a war transporta- 
tion chief, or a department of transportation, or 
something of the kind, with the authority and the 
inspiration to act? It seems to us not only that 
such a thing would be helpful, but that it is almost 
necessary. We do not see how the railroads, if 
they are in the condition they represent themselves 
as being, can cure themselves entirely at once, even 
if they get the increase in rates they are asking, 
but we do see how, with a wise directing head and 
-proper co-ordination of all transportation agencies 


—including the waterways—the task can be made: 


much easier for the rail carriers. 

While we are on the subject we might renew 
the suggestion that the carriers, if they wish to 
receive credit for entire sincerity and wisdom in 
their efforts at efficiency, might be asked to add 
to their passenger service cutting by taking off a 
few hundred trains in highly competitive territory 
and reducing the advertising efforts to induce the 
public to travel on them. 


STATE COMMISSION CO-OPERATION 


Vice-President H. W. Miller of the Southern Railway 
System, in a statement issued November 18, calls atten- 
tion to the necessity for continued co-operation on the 
part of the public service commissions and the public gen- 
erally in refraining from asking the railroals for improve- 
ments or service not absolutely essential for war purposes 
or public safety. 

“The railroads have received excellent co-operation from 
public service commissions and also the general public,” 
says Mr. Miller, “but our hands are still full and the pub- 
lic should continue to appreciate that our first duty i- to 
the government. Many of the public service commissions 
whose rulings I have studied have recognized the great 
strain now on the railroads and the justness of their »lea 
that the non-essentials be postponed until peace come>’ 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


eo 

Government Loans to Railroads.— 
As a result of the talk about the gov- 
ernment lending money to the rail- 
roads, it is reasonable to believe that 
about fifty bills authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to do that will 
be introduced when Congress re- 
assembles December 3. The railroad 
men attending the recent hearings in 
the fifteen per cent rate case are not 
responsible for the financial health, or 
lack of it, of the railroads that are just able to stagger 
along under their load of bonds, which, as reports made 
by the Commission indicate, are, in many cases, evidences 
of foolishness or downright dishonesty. But they must 
go to the front line of the trenches so as to keep the 
whole transportation machine from going to pieces. Per- 
haps every well informed man in the ‘hearing room be- 
lieved, when the talk about government loans was begun, 
that such a policy would be the beginning of a disastrous 
period for the American people, so far as their govern- 
ment finances are concerned, and probably as to the 
physical operation of their railroads. Whatever money 
the government lends to an overloaded railroad, as se- 
curity for its return will have the equivalent of a fourth, 
fifth, or sixth mortgage. When a government-aided rail- 
road defaulted in its interest, the government, to protect 
itself, would have to bid in the property. Then would 
begin an era of surpluses shown by subtracting some of 
the costs of operation from the operating revenues, as is 
the custom of postmasters-general. If the government 
took the position and adhered to it that it would not put 
in a dollar until the prior mortgages were shrunk to a 
decent figure, it is believed the loaning of money would 
not be a calamity. The argument, however, it is con- 
tended, proceeds on the assumption that the government 
must recognize as legitimate all outstanding obligations 
and then lend money on a security at which the ordinary 
owner of money would not look. 











Public Policy and Railroad Rates.—Congress is sup- 
posed to be opposed to an increase in railroad rates. 
Probably the general public believes the railroads need 
more money. Persons under the spell of Clifford Thorne’s 
figures believe they have money enough to stand the 
strain to which they are subjected. It is a moral cer- 
tainty that some of the roads, soggy with bonds and 
notes, will have to obtain money somewhere. It is sug- 
gested that if the administration allows things to take 
their natural course, in a short time the “logy” roads 
will have to be placed in the hands of receivers. Then, 
it is further pointed out, receiverships would have a bad 
effect on the general financial situation. Wherefore, it 
is submitted by some of those who have had to think 
about the matter, men high in politics will bestir them- 
selves to have Congress come to the aid of the looted 
or Ladly located railroads to prevent the “readjustment” 
of heir affairs under the red flag of the auctioneer, with 
a United States marshal acting as supervisor. Anyone 
ha\ ng any experience in Washington knows that taking 
mo:ey from the Treasury under pretense that the general 
wel are demands it is really easier than taking candy 
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from a baby. A baby would squall. Those who pay 
federal taxes, generally speaking, know little about them. 
Those who know about federal taxes will be the benefic- 
iaries of the suggested operation. Therefore, protests 
are not to be expected. Those having cynical thoughts 
about the power of public opinion, and so forth, suggest 
that opposition to anything having strong political back- 
ing can be shut up by a suggestion of treason. In war 
time any opposition to the powers that be is likely to 
bring forth the proposition: that differing with the man 
in power is “aid to-the enemy.” Therefore, if Secretary 
McAdoo thinks loans should be made to the railroads, it 
is believed to be certain they will be made. 





Effect of the War on Industries.—Few industrial estab- 
lishments are to be shut down as a result of the war. 
Reports about the War Industries Board taking steps to 
prevent commerce in non-essential articles appear to have 
left an impression that factories are to be closed. That 
is not the idea. There is probably a necessity for every 
plant in the country, except possibly a few gravel pits, 
stone quarries and sawmills far from points where their 
materials will be needed. The need is for a change in 
the product of the factories. The machines that are now 
used for making pleasure automobiles are needed for 
making engines for war trucks, aeroplanes and small boats 
for the navy. The fishing rod factories that have not 
already changed their product are needed to make ram- 
rods. The need for manufactured stuff is greater than 
ever, but the proportions have been or should be differ- 
ent. J. V. Norman, in addressing the Commission in 
opposition to the proposal that the railroads should earn 
as much in war as in peace, said he had as a client a man 
operating a gravel pit in Mississippi. The war has stopped 
his work and he has nothing for his family except what 
he may have saved. He contended that if the railroads 
are to have their need of revenue considered during the 
war, then thought should also be given to the commercial 
necessities of shippers. The probabilities are that before 
long the Mississippi gravel-pit man to whom Norman 
referred will be called on to furnish gravel for some 
road the government will have to use in its operations. 
For gravel for ordinary road and concrete coxrstruction 
there will be no general demand. For government work, 
however, the demand may become so great that the Mis- 
sissippian will not have his part in the fight to make the 
world safe for democracy left as bitter as it is now. If 
the mortgage on his pit is not too big, he may be able 
to save it by turning farmer during the period ‘of the war. 





Standardization of Railroads.—Americanization of Euro- 
pean railroads, except the Prussian, or the Europeanization 
of American railroads may be one of the results of the 
war. So many American railroad engineers and operating 
officials have gone to France and Russia that it is hard 
to see how some effect of that kind can be avoided. Re- 
cently about 200 railroad operating officials went to Russia 
to help pull the transportation of that country out of 
the mire. Americans are building, if they have not already 
completed it, a double-track railroad across a large part 
of France. Substantially all the cars and engines that 
can be spared from this country are going abroad. Pic- 
tures of them indicate that the equipment has been modi- 
fied so as to make it interchangeable with European 
equipment. Standardization has heretofore been the dis- 


tinguishing mark of Americanism in railroad equipment. 
In England, until a’ short time ago at least, and it may 
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still be the fact, each railroad adhered to its own notions 
as to the couplings and air brakes on its equipment. 
American safety laws have compelled a standardization 
greater, perhaps, than would have been the fact without 
them, although the desirability of standards was recog- 
nized and put into practice long before the laws were 
enacted. The statutes have prevented departures, if they 
have not forced standardization. The Russian railroads 
are still using wood-burning engines. It is assumed their 
operations are still conducted, in large measure, in ac- 
cordance with the ideas prevalent thirty or more years 
ago. That is to say, the ordinary operating official is 
not any farther along in the technique of his business 
than Americans were while the country was still talking 
about the fine celebration of the centennial of American 
Independence Philadelphia had staged. Many of the men 
now going over, it is believed, will remain in Europe, if 
conditions are made at all decent for them. That last, of 
course, is a big proviso, because Europeans, as a rule, do 
not like the frankness of Americans in business. 


The Neutral Shipping Question.—The diplomats have 
not yet been able to settle the question as to whether 
the, Scandinavians and Dutch shall be allowed to have 
the foodstuffs and their ships which have been in dispute 
since early in the summer. The ships of Denmark, Hol- 
land, Norway and Sweden are still withheld from the 
carrying trade, which needs them so much. The opti- 
mistic reports of ten days ago indicating an agreement in 
the immediate future have not been justified by events. 
Release of the ships, if it comes at all, will enable ex- 
porters having contracts to fill to enjoy at least a brief 
expectation that they may fulfill their contracts—if they 
can get past the half dozen obstacles other than the big 
one. The dispute withdraws not only the ships from 
commerce, but also their cargoes, because the neutrals 
will not give up property that, in theory, reached their 
own territory when it was loaded into their ships. As 
a physical fact that food is in sight of the millions that 
see the water front of New York .and other ports every 
day. A. E. H. 


SHIPPING BOARD SHAKEUP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Another shake-up in the U. S. Shipping Board has re- 
sulted in the resignation of Rear Admiral Capps as gen- 
eral manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in which 
position he succeeded General Goethals, who himself re- 
tired as the result of disagreement as to methods. There 
is‘a report that Rear Admiral Bowles, assistant to Admiral 
Capps, will also retire. Admiral Capps, it is said, gave 
satisfaction as to ship designing and the other technical 
parts of his work, but was unequal to administrative and 
organization work, which fact led recently to the taking 
into the organization of Charles Piez and James Heyworth. 
Admiral Capps is supposed to feel somewhat offended at 
this and it is umderstood that he is not entirely in har- 
mony with the policy that is now being pursued. He is 
said to have told his friends that the Shipping Board will 
not be able to complete its shipping program on schedule 
time, that the policy of building wooden ships will not 
bring expected results, and that the Board has made a 
mistake in attempting to build new yards instead of ex- 
tending established plants. He is also said to disagree 
with the labor policy now being pursued. 

The Shipping Board’s emergency fleet manufacturing 
organization has beer strengthened immeasurably, it is 


_ have to be twin-screw ships. 
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thought, by the addition thereto, as assistants to Vie 
President Piez, in charge of the manufacturing end, 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, and Henry | 
guson, vice-president of the Newport News shipbuild 
yard. They are dollar-a-year employes. Piez is a ma » 
facturer, but he needs the technical help of Fergus n. 
Ford’s specialty in standardizing processes and machi 
is so well known that over in France the soldier tells 
folks that Ford builds a runabout every fifty-seven ; 
onds—and they believe him because there are so mi: 
automobiles in the American army. 

No more definite and therefore cheering information }\as 
been given out by the Board than that made public No- 
vember 20, when it was said that 28 of the requisitioned 
ships were just about ready to be put into service. They 
will bring the total of tonnage added to the fleet thai is 
to break the submarine blockade, since October. 15, to 
159,299 tons. That is to say, in a little more than a month 
ships of an aggregate tonnage of three Vaterlands have 
been added to the fleet. They, however, will be able to 
carry four or five times the amount of freight the pride 
of the German commercial fleet carries, because they 
are freight boats while she is a package and not a cargo 
carrier. 

On that same day contracts were awarded for thirty- 
six 3,500-ton ships of the Robert Dollar type to great lakes 
ship yards. The Dollar type ships are the smallest the 
government is building. The other types are of 5,000 tons, 
7,500 tons, 8,800 tons and 12,000 tons. 

This award brings the total number of contracts to 550, 
of which number 220 ships are to be of the fabricated 
types. The complete program calls for something more 
than 1,000 ships. In other words, one-half the ships 
Planned have reached the stage where contracts have 
been made. 

Negotiations with the Scandinavian and Dutch neutrals 
for the use of their ships by the allies, and with Japan 
for an exchange of some of her ships for American steel, 
have not reached as satisfactory a stage as the reorgan- 
ization of the force that is to have actual charge of ship 
construction. The neutrals have 400,000 tons of ships 
that are of no good to either themselves or to the United 
States, lying in American harbors, the United States 
being unwilling to allow them to depart unless their own- 
ers agree to perform some service for the United States 
in return for the privilege of carrying food and other 
supplies out of the United States. 

Japan has ships that can be used in the transatlantic 
trade. So far as can be learned, she is willing to turn 
over some old ships in exchange for steel with which 
to build new ones. The United States is supposed to be 
suggesting that it would be more seemly if she sent 
newer and faster ships to the Atlantic, because the old 
ones would be almost certain victims of the submarine. 

Thomas A. Edison has suggested to the Shipipng Board 
that the million tons of American sailing ships be equipped 
with engines. On account of their construction they would 
The suggestion is under 
consideration, but the burden of convincing the ship con- 
structors that that is practicable is exceedingly great. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Alexander H. Kerr & Co. and the Kerr Glass Manu- 
facturing Company have been allowed to intervene in Case 
9735, Bartlett Collins Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

The Commission has denied complainant’s petition fer Te 
argument in Case 8277, Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Vom 
mercial Club vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
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DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report by Examiner Pattison in connection 
with Docket 9588, Lumham & Moore vs. Central R. R. of 
N. J., it is suggested that the complaint be dismissed for 
the reason that the evidence of record does not show 
that the demurrage charges complained of have been im- 
properly assessed. 

The complaint bore on the right of the defendant to 
assess $200 demurrage charges on a quantity of lubricating 
oii shipped from Marcus Hook, Pa., to New York for ex- 
port to France. The dispute seems to have arisen over 
the confusion in orders and the receipt of them by de- 
fendant for disposition of the oil after its arrival at New 
York harbor. The Commission was asked to find: 

“That a cancellation order was given on September 23, 
prior to any action taken by the defendant to comply 
with the original instructions and before any charges had 
accrued; that defendant was therefore unauthorized in 
incurring any expense; and that complainants were en- 
titled to notice of demurrage under a rule contained in 
the by-laws of the New York Produce Exchange. 

“The power of the Commission to adjudicate complaints 
brought before it extends only to such acts or omissions 
of common carriers as are in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the act to regulate commerce. As an adminis- 
trative body, however, it is held that it may consider the 
merits of a controversy submitted to it without first de- 
termining the question-of its jurisdiction, but affirmative 
relief, such as is here sought, may only be granted when 
jurisdiction over the subject matter is definitely ascer 
tained.” 


COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on No. 9607, National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association vs. Bullfrog-Goldfield Railroad Co. et al., 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith recommends that as to a com- 
plaint that the defendants violate the first and third sec- 
tions of the act in that the rates on cottonseed cake and 


meal from points in the Imperial valley of California to . 


points in Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and California, the Commission hold that 
the rates are unreasonable but not unduly discriminatory. 

The complainants are sheep raisers who have to bring 
cottonseed cake and meal from-the small cotton-growing 
section in California to feed their sheep in the winter. 
A branch line of the Southern Pacific is the only outlet. 
Smith found a mal-alignment of rates in many places in 
the territory. The carriers have reduced and readjusted 
many of the rates on a traffic that is new to them, as un- 
til a few years ago there was little movement through 
Nevada of cottonseed products. 
to be made on the lines on which the traffic is small and 
the rates per ton mile must necessarily be high. 

In separate paragraphs Smith points out what he thinks 
would be reasonable rates for the hauls. 


RATE ON IRON ORE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A tentative report that is expected to attract widespread 
attention in the iron,and steel industry has been made by 
Attorney-Examiner Chares F. Gerry in No. 9028, Joseph 
E. Thropp vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie et al. The complain- 
ant, owner of two merchant blast furnaces at Earlston and 
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Saxton, Pa., averred that a rate of $1.45 on ore from Buf- 
falo and Erie to Earlston, plus the 15 cents allowed in the 
fifteen per cent case, was unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory and in violation of the fourth section on ac- 
count of a rate of $1.02 from Erie to Johnstown, plus the 
increase allowed on the ore rate in the general advanced 
rate case. He asked that just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rates be established, not merely from Buffalo 
and Erie but also from Conneaut, O. 

Gerry recommends that the last part of his prayer be 
granted; that the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Pennsyl- 
vania be required to establish a through route and joint 
rate from Conneaut to the two furnace points of $1.375, 
plus the charge of 6 cents for transferring the ore from 
the vessel to the cars. In other words, that Thropp be 
given a joint rate from Conneaut, from which no joint rate 
now applies, 17.5 cents lower than the charges he now 
pays from the ports from which he is allowed to draw 
ore. He asked for a reduction of 30 cents. 


Following the precedent established in the big Iron Ore 
Rate Cases, the ones in which the Commission established 
the a la carte system of stating rates, Gerry recommends 
that, while the Bessemer & Lake Erie and Pennsylvania. 
be required to establish a through route and joint rate via 
Butler, Pa., they and other carriers be permitted to estab- 
lish the same rate from other ports and via other routes, 
if they so desire. In other terms, if they feel the strain of 
competition over the route from Conneaut via Butler to 
such an extent that they feel they must take note of it, 
they may make the $1.375 rate apply from all ports over 
all routes. 

At present Thropp is dependent upon the Pennsylvania,. 
which has its own rails from Buffalo and Erie. He thought 


-he was entitled to obtain ore at Conneaut, his nearest 


port, at 30 cents less than he was paying at Erie and. 
Buffalo. For the purpose of rates on ore from the lake 
ports he is in the district with furnaces as far east as 
Wharton, N. J., paying 51 cents a ton more than Johns- 
town, Pa. But for the purpose of rates on pig iron to 
New England, he is in the same district as Johnstown, 
while the furnace at Wharton, N. J., takes a rate 48 
cents a ton less than he. The Johnstown rate on pig 
iron to New England, the carriers said, is influenced 
by the more direct route of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh. The influence of that road, they said, does 
not extend south to Earlston and Saxton. 

Another point made by the complainant was that when 
the ore reaches Pittsburgh, no matter from what port, it 
takes exceedingly different rates to destinations at Johns- 
town and Earlston. If it goes to Johnstown it travels 
77 miles and pays 12 cents more than the rate to Pitts- 
burgh. If it goes to Earlston it travels 75 or 90 miles 
farther, depending upon the route, but pays 51 cents more 
than if going to Johnstown. 

nI this case the railroads were not in hearty accord. 
The Pennsylvania regards the route via Butler as im- 
practicable and inefficient. The Bessemer & Lake Erie 
regards it as usable. In a prior case it said that if the 
Commission so ordered it would joinsin establishing a 
through route to Johnstown via Butler. No such route 
was established, the Pennsylvania reducing the rate via 
its own lines to the figure suggested by the Commission, 
thereby obviating the necessity for establishing the rate 
via Butler from Conneaut to Johnstown. 

The mileage to Thropp’s furnaces via that route is only 
288, while that via the other routes is considerably in 
excess of 300. The Pennsylvania resisted the establish- 
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ment of a through route and joint rate arrangemént from 
Conneaut to Earlston and Saxton, via Butler, on another 
ground, namely, that the ore docks at Buffalo and Erie 
are not taxed, while those at Conneaut are. The tentative 
report says that is no reason for denying reasonable 
rates over practicable routes. 

The report does not condemn the higher rates from 
Erie and Buffalo as being unreasonable, especially “in 
the existing emergency.” It merely holds that a rate, 
splitting the difference between the rate via all-Pennsy]l- 
vania rails and the rate suggested by the defendant, would 
be a reasonable thing, for application over the Butler 
route. “ 

Thropp did not make a claim for reparation in his 
original complaint. At the hearing, however, he claimed 
that, the Commission having allowed the rate to Earlston 
and Saxton to be increased, over his protest, in effect, on 
its own motion, amended his. complaint so as to add a 
prayer of reparation. The report says that that is a novel 
plea, a position which, “obviously, is untenable.” 


PADUCAH-CAIRO CASE 


(U. S. Supreme Court Decision) 


No. 199—October Term, 1917. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway | 
Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & | Appeal from the Dis- 
Southern Railway et al., Appel- trict Court of the 
lants, } United States for 
vs. | the Western Dis- 
The United States and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


(November 12, 1917.) 


Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This suit was brought in the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Kentucky by three rail- 
road companies’? against the United States and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Plaintiffs seek to enjoin the 
enforcement of and to set aside an order entered by the 
Commission on Jan. 21, 1916, directing these and other 
carriers to establish certain through routes and joint rates 
on logs and lumber to Paducah, Ky., and reducing existing 
rates. An application was made for a temporary injunc- 
tion.. Both defendants moved to dismiss the bill. The 
Commission also answered. The case was fully heard upon 
the evidence before three judges “as upon final submission 
upon the merits;” a decree was entered dismissing the bill 
without costs (234 Fed., 668); and the case comes to this 
court by direct appeal. 

Paducah is situated on the south bank of the Ohio River, 
42 miles above Cairo, IIl., which lies on the north bank of 
the Ohio near its confluence with the Mississippi. An im- 
portant business in each city is manufacturing and job- 
bing lumber. They compete in both the buying and the 
selling markets. Each draws its supplies of logs and lum- 
ber, in part, from the extensive region lying west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Arkansas River, known in 


1A fourth carrier, the Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Co., 
was permitted to intervene as party plaintiff and joined in 
the appeal; but the special facts concerning it are not of im- 
portance. . 


the trade as the “blanket temgitory.”* The distances from 
this region to Paducah are not greater than to Cairo; but, 
prior to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
herein complained of, the through freight rate on logs and 
lumber was -22 @ents per hundred pounds to Paducah, 
while it was only 16 cents to Cairo. 

The principal railroads serving the “blanket territory” 
are the St. Louis & Southwestern, the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. The first two have their own lines from the 
“blanket territory” to Cairo; but can reach Paducah only 
over a connecting line. The Rock Island reaches both 
Cairo and Paducah only over a connecting line. The.most 
direct route to Paducah from the lines of each of the three 
complainants is via Memphis, Tenn.; but prior to the order 


trict of Kentucky. - 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission herein complai:ed 
of only the Rock Island had established its through ro:te 
via Memphis. The other two companies had through roi.‘es 
to Paducah via Cairo. These, which had been in operai ion 
for many years, are materially longer than possible routes 
via Memphis; and also necessitate crossing the Ohio as 
well as the Mississippi. Both the Cairo and the Memphis 
routes to Paducah involve using as connecting carrier ‘he 
Illinois Central, which has a line extending from Memphis 
through Paducah to Cairo.2 The 22-cent rate from the 
“blanket territory” to Paducah via Cairo is made by add- 
ing to the “joint rate” or “local” of 16 cents to Cairo, ‘he 
local rate of 6 cents from Cairo to Paducah, Cairo being a 
“rate-breaking” point.« The connection of the Rock Island 
with the Illinois Central at Memphis is made under simi- 
lar conditions. 


*This region is called ‘‘blanket territory,’ because a 
“blanket” rate on logs and lumber is made from all shipping 
points within the territory to points beyond. That is, the 
rate is the same regardless of the distance hauled within ihe 
territory, which extends about 400 miles from north to south 
and 300 from east to west. : 

®The distance on the Illinois Central from Memphis to Pa- 
ducah is about 169. miles. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad also has a line from Memphis to Paducah, but 
it is much longer. = 

4A “through route” is an arrangement, express or implicd, 
between connecting railroads for the continuous carriage of 
goods from the originating point on the line of one carrier— 
to destination on the line of another. Through carriage im- 
plies a “through rate.” This “through rate’ is not neces- 
sarily a “joint rate.’’” It may be merely an~aggregation of 
separate rates fixed independently by the several carriers 
forming the “through route’; as where the “through rate’ 
is “tthe sum of the locals’? on the several connecting lines or 
is the sum of lower rates otherwise separately established by 
them for through transportation. Through Rates and Through 
Routes, 12 I. C. C. 163, 166. Ordinarily ‘‘through rates’’ lower 
than “the sum of the locals” are “joint rates.’’ Prior to the 
Amendment of the Act to Regulate Commerce (1906, c. 3591, 
Sec. 4, 34 Stat. 584, 590) authorizing the Commission to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates, all ‘‘joint rates’’ were (as 
most still are) the result of agreements between carriers, 
which fix also the ‘divisions’; that is, the share of the ‘‘joint 
rate’’ to be received by each. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. vs. Platt, 7 I. C. C. 323, 329. The bases of 
such divisions differ greatly in practice. Sometimes all the 
carriers participate in the joint rate in the proportions which 
their local rates bear to the sum of the locals; in other words, 
the percentage of reduction from the local rate is the same for 
each. Sometimes one carrier is allowed the full local, while 
the rate of another is seriously reduced. The share of each 
being a matter of bargain, it may be fixed at an arbitrary 
amount. Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. Flint & 
Pere Marquette R. R., 2 I. C. C. 553, 567-8. In constructing 
the joint rates the charge per mile ordinarily decreases with 
the increase of the length of haul. But even where the 
through route and through rates are matters of express agree- 
ment between the carriers, a continuous “joint rate’’ does not 
always extend from the point of origin to point of destination. 
There may be, on the “through route’ an intermediate point 
at which, in common railroad practice, the rate “breaks.” 
That is, the ‘‘joint rate’’ from the point of origin ends at this 
“rate-breaking point’’ and there is charged for the distance 
beyond, the same local rate or joint rate that would have 
been charged, had the business originated at this intermediate 
point. That is, instead of a ‘‘joint through rate,”’ there is a 
“combination.’’ The so-called ‘‘Ohio River crossing’ or ‘“‘gate- 
ways” are among the “rate-breaking’’ points. See Rates on 
Lumber from Southern Points, 34 I. C. C. 652, 654. Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R., 35 I. C. C. 
14, 17. Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway, 218 U. S. 88, 90. 





On Feb. 8, 1915, the Paducah Board of Trade filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint charging 
(1) that the 22-cent rate to Paducah was unjust and un- 
reasonable; (2) that it was discriminatory and gave an 
undue preference and advantage to Cairo; and (3) that 
the route from the “blanket territory” via Cairo was un- 
duly long as compared with the route via Memphis. The 
complainant asked that through routes be established via 
Memphis “with joint rates which shall not ex- 
ceed the rates contemporaneously charged for the trans- 
portation of logs and lumber from the same poinis to 
Cairo.” 

Fifty-three railroads, which participate in this traffic, 
including those named above, were joined as respondents. 
Hearings were duly had; much evidence was introduced; 
and on Jan. 21, 1916, the Commission filed a report in 
which it found: 

(a) That the 16-cent rate to Cairo was not unduly low; 

(b) That the 22-cent rate to Paducah was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded the existing rate to Cairo; 

(c) That the existing disparity of rates gave to Cairo 
an undue preference and advantage over Paducah; 
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(d) That the distances to Paducah via Cairo were so 
much greater than the distances via Memphis “that the 
netural route is via Memphis rather than via Cairo;” 

(e) That through routes and joint rates not higher than 
the Cairo rate should be established from the “blanket 
territory” to Paducah via either Memphis or Cairo. 

An appropriate order was entered prohibiting the car- 
riers from .continuing to charge the existing rate to 


, Paducah and directing them to establish and thereafter 


maintain through routes to Paducah via either Memphis or 
Cairo, and joint rates “not in excess*of the rates at pres- 
ent in effect to Cairo.” Paducah Board of Trade 
vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 37 I. C. C., 719.5 





‘The log and lumber rates from blanket territory to Cairo 
and Paducah or competitive points had been investigated by 
the Commission also in earlier proceedings. Rates on Lum- 
ber from Southern Points, 34 I. C. C. 652; Wisconsin & Ar- 
kansas Lumber Company vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway, 33 I. C. C. 33; Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, 29 I. C. C. 583; Lumberman’s Exchange 
of St. Louis vs. Anderson & Saline River Railroad, 24 I. C. C. 
220: Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Tioga Southeastern Rail- 
way Co., 16 I. C. C. 323; Central Yellow Pine Association vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad, 10 I. C. C. 505. See also St. Louis, 
Iron oe & Southern Railway vs. United States, 217 
Fed. i 





Before the effective date of the order, this bill was filed. 
It sets forth sixteen reasons for holding the order void; 
and most of them are repeated in the assignment of errors 
in this court. One is a charge, left wholly unsupported 
by evidence, that a 16-cent rate to Paducah is confiscatory. 
Eight deal with the sufficiency or weight of the evidence 
before the Commission, of which there was ample to sus- 
tain its findings. Some relate to the form of the order, 
which was clearly appropriate. Few, only, of the errors 
assigned require discussion here. 

First: The carriers deny that the Commission has the 
power to compel them to establish through routes and 
joint rates. It is admitted that all the complaining car- 
riers were interstate railroads and were engaged otherwise 
in interstate commerce. It is undisputed that for many 
years there has been over the lines of two of these carriers 
a through route to Paducah via Cairo, and over the other 
a through route via Memphis; and that on all the lines 
there were through rates. But it is contended that if a 
carrier establishes a through route and joint rate with 
its connections, it creates in effect a relation of partner- 
ship; that this relation must be entered into, if at all, 
voluntarily; and that to “compel a carrier chartered by a 
state” to enter into such a relation with a carrier chartered 
in another state violates the Fifth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The complaining carriers having engaged in this ‘par- 
ticular commerce, it is clear that Congress has power to 
regulate it. Atlantic Coast Line Case, 219 U. S., 186. No 
reason appears why the regulation might not take the 
form of compelling the substitution of a joint rate for a 
through rate made by a combination of local rates or by 
a combination of a local rate with a joint rate to an inter- 
mediate point. Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Rail- 
way vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. S., 184. 
So far as the order relates to the existing routes via Cairo 
and Memphis respectively it did no more than this. It 
substituted for the through rate of 22 cents (made up on 
two of the lines of a combination of a joint rate or local 
rate of 16 cents to Cairo with a local rate on the Illinois 
Central of 6 cents from Cairo to Paducah), a joint rate of 
16 cents from the “blanket territorry” to Paducah; thus 
reducing the existing through rate. The carrier connecting 
at Cairo (the Illinois Central) and all but one of the car- 
riers connecting with these complainants in the “blanket 
territory,” acquiesced in the order establishing this joint 
rate. The Illinois Central’s share of the 22-cent rate was 
its local rate of 6 cents. If these complaining carriers 
cannot reach satisfactory agreements with the Illinois Cen- 
tral as to what its share of the 16-cent rate should be, they 
may, under section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
appiy to the Commission for an appropriate order. In 
respect to the Rock Island the situation is similar. 


7 ie order entered does not require any complaining car- 
riers to substitute the route via Memphis for that via 
Cairo; nor does it require any to establish an additional 
rou‘ie via Memphis. Carriers are left free to furnish the 
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through transportation either via Cairo or via Memphis. 
The order merely compels a through route and a joint 
rate of 16 cents to Paducah. If they elect to continue 
existing through route via Cairo, the order operates merely 
to introduce reduced joint rates. If they elect to discon- 
tinue the through routes via Cairo, the order operates to 
establish through routes and joint rates via Memphis, 
which the findings of the Commission fully justify. 


That Congress has power to authorize the Commission 
to enter an order for through routes and joint rates, like 
that here complained of, has been heretofore assumed.* No 
reason is shown for questioning its existence now. The 
provision of the Act to regulate commerce as amended 
(1887 c. 104, Secs. 1, 12, 15, 24, Stat. 379; 1906 c. 3591 Sec. 
4, 34 Stat. 584; 1910 c. 309, Sec. 12, 36 Stat. 539, 552) are 
also appropriate to confer this authority upon the Commis- 
sion. And there is no foundation in fact or law for the 
contention of complainants that the Commission disre- 
garded the provision of Section 15, by which it is pro- 
hibited from embracing in a through route “less than the 
entire length of a” railroad “unless to do so would make 
the route unreasonably long.” Whether a carrier engaged 
solely in intrastate commerce could be compelled by Con- 
gress to enter interstate commerce; or even whether a 
carrier, having entered into some interstate commerce, 
may be compelled to enter into all, we have no occasion 
to consider;‘ for the complaining carriers had voluntarily 





6O’Keefe vs. United States, 240 U. S. 294; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Northern Pacific Railway, 216 U. S. 538. 

7But see Michigan Central Railroad vs. Michigan Railroad 
Commission, 236 U. S. 615, 631; Mineapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road vs. Minnesota, 186 U. S. 257; isconsin, Minnesota & 
Pacific Railroad vs. Jacobson, 179 U.|$. 287. Compare Norfolk 
& Western Railway vs. Dixie Tobac Co., 228 U. S. 593, 595; 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. Railway vs. Wallace, 
223 U. S. 481, 491. 


entered into the particular class of interstate commerce 
with Paducah to which alone the order related. 

Second: Carriers insist also that the order is void on the 
ground, that since their “rails do not reach Paducah, they 
cannot be guilty of discrimination against that city.” They, 
however, bill traffic via Cairo or Memphis through to 
Paducah in connection with the Illinois Central, thus reach- 
ing Paducah, although not on their own rails. And, thereby, 
they become effective instruments of discrimination. Lo- 
calities require protection as much from combinations of 
connecting carriers as from single carriers whose “rails” 
reach them. Clearly the power of Congress and of the 
Commission to prevent interstate carriers from practicing 
discrimination against a particular locality is not confined 
to those whose rails enter it. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway vs. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, supra. 

Furthermore, the order in the case at bar is not merely 
one to prevent discrimination. Orders to remove discrimi- 
nation, as commonly framed, do not fix rates. They merely 
determine the relation of rates, by prohibiting the carrier 
from charging more for carriage to one locality than under 
similar conditions to another; and they usually leave the 
carriers free to remove the discrimination either by rais- 
ing the lower rate or by lowering the higher rate or by 
doing both. American Express Co. vs. Caldwell, 244 U. S., 
617, 624. The order here complained of gives the carriers 
no such option. It directs that the rates to Paducah 
shall be “not in excess of the rates at present in effect from 
the same points or groups to Cairo, Ill.” In other words, 
the Commission, having found the 22-cent rate unduly 
high, reduces it to 16 cents by establishing joint through 
rates. The injury resulting from discrimination was doubt- 
less the reason which induced the Paducah Board of Trade 
to institute the proceedings; and the Commission may 
have considered the existence of the lower rate to Cairo 
persuasive evidence that the 22-cent rate to Paducah was 
unreasonably. high and the resulting discrimination strong 
reason for establishing the 16-cent joint rate. But the 
order is strictly one under section 15 of the Act to regulate 
commerce to reduce existing through rates by establishing 
joint rates or, in, the alternative, to establish new through 
routes with joint rates. It is not primarily an order to 
remove discrimination in violation of section 3. 

Decree affirmed. 
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TAX ON TANK CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, without writ- 
ing an opinion, has affirmed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan upholding the assessment and collec- 
tion of a tax on the tank cars of the Germania Refining 
Company, which sends petroleum products in its tank cars 
from its refinery in the Appalachian oil fields to Michigan. 
The affirmance was made in Germania Refining Co. vs. 
Oramel B. Fuller, auditor general of Michigan, on the 
authority of American Refining Transit Co. vs. Hall, 174 
U. S., 70, and Union Refining Transit Co. vs. Lynch, 177 
U. S., 149. 

The affirmance without opinion means that, in the 
thought of the court, every point raised by the refining 
company in behalf of its tank cars was decided in the 
cases mentioned. The points in them that received most 
attention at the hands of the late Chief Justice Fuller are 
that the company has no domicile in the state levying and 
collecting the tax; that it does not send its cars into the 
state over a particular route, but that it furnishes cars for 
shippers who route them, 


In this case the additional point was made that the 
company is not a common carrier or transportation com- 
pany within the ordinary meaning of the terms, but merely 
the renter of cars. The Supreme Court did not deem that 
point worth treatment in a formal opinion, so the deci- 
sion in the Ellis case, in which the private car companies 
were held not to be subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has no bearing on the ques- 

. tion as to whether a private car company must pay taxes 
in the states to which their cars are sent, the amount upon 
which they are to pay taxes being the value, for taxation, 
of the average number of oars the taxable company has in 
the state paying the tax. 


THE PLEA FOR ADVANCED:RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In appropriate rate phraseology George Stuart Patterson 
November 19 announced: “The king is dead! Long live 
the king!” A prosy way of telling what he did is to say 
he closed the original fifteen per cent case, which was on 
resumed hearing, and gave notice that as soon as they can 
perform the physical labor the railroads will file fifteenth 
section applications for permission to file tariffs proposing 
another fifteen per cent advance on all classes and com- 
modities with coal, coke and iron ore excepted. This is in 
accordance with the notice of another advance first given 
October 17 and reiterated October 22 and November 15. His 
only addition was the detail of fifteen per cent on classes 
and commodities and ten cents on coal, coke and iron ore. 
He added that because Commissioner Aitchison asked for it. 


Summed up, the proposal of the railroads is that, while 
since January 1, 1915, they have received advances equal- 
ing more than 20 per cent, they think their duty to their 
stockholders requires them to ask for still another advance 
of 15 per cent on classes and commodities and advances 
on coal, coke and iron ore that will probably figure 12 per 
cent, if not more, because large quantities of coal, coke 
and ore move on rates of less than one dollar per ton. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Patterson, without qualification, 
that even if the Commission allows the $58,000,000 in issue 
in the resumed case, the railroads will not have enough to 
maintain themselves as a transportation system efficient 
enough to meet the strain of war. If they receive the 
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additional $58,000,000 they will not come near meet’ 
their cost of living. They will need some of the mo) 2y 
they hope the Commission will give them in fifteen 
cent case No. 2. 


Nobody knows what name the Commission will give 
new case, but for easy reference it will be called N: 
until the Commission christens it. The Commission co, 
treat it as a part of Ex Parte No. 57, but such a join): 
of the two cases, it is believed, would be confusing. 


Issue in Fifteen Per Cent Case. 

An exceedingly plain issue was made at the close of |} 
resumed case when Clifford Thorne and George Stuart 
Patterson answered questions by Commissioner Anderson, 

The Massachusetts member first asked Mr. Thorne 
whether, leaving aside what might be called the psychic, 
capital, or stock market phase of the question, the present 
rates are sufficient to keep the railroads of the eastern 
district in going condition. 

“Absolutely, yes,” answered Mr. Thorne. 

“Absolutely, no,” said Mr. Patterson. 

What the commissioner was driving at was clear: The 
bankers and the railroad executives, time and again during 
the main and resumed parts of the case, said they needed 
more revenue so as to enable them to maintain their 
credit—that is, to enable them to convince persons with 
money that it will be safe for them to buy railroad stocks 
or railroad bonds wherewith to increase their terminals, 
buy more cars and more engines. 


The Massachusetts man was making a distinction be- 
tween operating and maintenance expenses and the raising 
of capital for extending the plant devoted by the railroad 
companies to the public use. 

Thorne, in the course of his arguments and testimony, 
said the Pennsylvania has $360,000,000 taken from earnings 
invested in extensions and improvements. That is to say, 
he charged that the company has taken that much money 
from surpluses which were supposed to be devoted to 
the construction of non-revenue improvements such as 
stations and the elimination of grade crossings, and put 
it into revenue producing extensions as well as non-reve- 
nue producing stations and crossing structures. Mr. Pat- 
terson said the amount was only $185,000,000. 

There was no kind of argument between the two leaders 
in the fight. They could not agree on figures or even the 
inferences to be drawn from figures. Thorne took the 
figures furnished by the railroad statisticians, he said, 
and made them appear as showing that the carriers are 
not only able to maintain themselves and pay their ordin- 
ary dividends, but also to accumulate surplus, instead of, 
as in the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, and June 30, 
1915, paying their ordinary dividends, partly out of their 
surplus. In the first mentioned year the sum taken from 
surplus for dividend purposes was nearly $27,000,000 and 
in 1915 nearly $13,000,000. In 1916 they paid a slightly 
larger dividend than in 1915, but instead of having to take 
something out of surplus to do that they put $47,000,000 
into surplus. In the year ending last June they increased 
their dividend payments from $117,500,000 to $126,000,000 
and put $145,000,000 into surplus, according to the figures 
Thorne submitted. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
they earned about $272,000,000, putting more than half 
into surplus, and in the year ending 1917 they earned 
nearly $263,000,000, again putting more than half into their 
surplus. 

Thorne made the point that if the Pennsylvania did not 
maintain its equipment and other parts of its property dur- 
ing the current year it was not because it did not ave 
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. money, but because it could not obtain the labor, be- 
use it had a surplus of $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ding June 30 last. 

Time and again during the discussion, attorneys for the 
;;ippers suggested that if the carriers are in as bad a con- 

ion as they said they were, Congress might well come 

their assistance by making loans to them to be used in 

.iking extensions and improvements that are properly 
chargeable to capital account. They protested against the 
shippers being taxed by higher rates to provide capital 
for the railroads because they would then be asked to pay 
rates based on the capital furnished by themselves. 

Chey, too, accepted the bankers’ statement that the higher 
rates are needed to increase the borrowing power of the 
railroads and to make extensions and betterments. 

Qualified approval was also given by the representatives 
of the shippers to suggestions that the anti-pooling part of 
the law be repealed; if not absolutely, then for the con- 
tinuance of‘the war at least. 

Chairman Hall asked Mr. Patterson if any consideration 
had been given to a suggestion that passenger fares might 
pe increased. He said there had been such consideration, 
but the thought was abandoned because of the difficulties 
that would be encountered in getting such a comparatively 
small addition to revenue. The difficulties are hostile 
state commissions and public antagonism. 

“The public interest, aye, the public safety demands that 
this increase in revenue be allowed,” said Mr. Patterson in 
closing his argument. 

“If the credit of these carriers is bad, it is bad because 
on seven days a week the presidents of these companies 
have been telling the public that they are on the verge of 
bankruptcy,” said J. V. Norman, in summing up the point 
of view of the southern hardwood interests represented by 
him. 
“How much credit do you think you would have,” asked 
Graddy Cary, in behalf of the live stock interests, “if every 
day you appealed to your banker fer a little money to keep 
you from going broke?” 

“T fail to find any testimony in this record to warrant 
these increases,” said L. C. Boyle, speaking for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in which one-third of 
the mills in the country have membership. “If you find 
anything upon which to base a conclusion that the rail- 
roads should have more money, then it must be the psychic 
thing called public opinion, the stock market, a banking 
situation. Then if you consider the banking situation of 
the railroads, I ask you to consider the banking situation 
of the lumber manufacturing industry, the second largest 
employer of labor in the country, with mills operating at 
only 75 per cent of normal production and confronted with 
an appeal from the United States Chamber of Commerce 
for people to quit using lumber so as to release labor for 
other work. They, too, have rising costs and demands for 
a shorter day.” 

Clifford Thorne took the position that the railroads are 
and have been making more money because of the war 
than they made before it under normal conditions, and 
that it ill becomes them to ask the people of the United 
States to make them a preferred class, assured of greater 
profits during war times than in normal times. He pointed 
to his table showing, he said, enormous sums transferred 
to surplus in the last two years. The aggregate is $292,- 
000,000 by the thirty-eight railroads. They constitute the 
eastern district and furnish, he said, a true index to their 
condition. Notwithstanding the big sums transferred to 
Surplus, they paid only normal dividends during the years 
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mentioned, he averred, while in the fiscal years 1914 and 
1915 they had to take money out of surplus to pay normal 
dividends. 

Considerable bitterness was shown by the attorneys for 
shippers in their discussion. Mr. Norman commented on 
the fact that the newspapers have paid no attention, com- 
paratively speaking, to anything other than the summaries 
of testimony prepared by the publicity agents of the rail- 
roads. He acquitted the reporters present of any desire to 
be unfair. He suggested that they wrote fair reports, but 
the managements of the papers did not care to publish fig- 
ures indicating that the railroads during the war are 
making more than they made during peace times. 


Norman frankly said that if there is a situation that has 
been created by the government demands for transporta- 
tion that cannot be met by the receipts resulting from 
the ordinary rates, that fact should be laid before Con- 
gress, so that it might authorize loans to the railroads at 
four per cent, repayable when times become normal, or 
the guaranteeing of earnings. 


“Maintain the relationship of rates,” said Norman. “That 
is the vital thing. If necessary, make a war tariff, to 
have it show that it is a war tax, that ‘goes out of-exist- 
ence the minute war ceases. Don’t place a general burden 
upon certain shippers, as, for instance, the lumber men 
whom I represent, for the general good.” 


The Louisville man, however, contended that the figures 
do not even faintly show that the situation has become 
such as to warrant the Commission in applying what, in 
its original report in this case, it called the “heroic” rem- 
edy of a percentage increase in_rates. 


The bulk of the shippers’ argument, aside from the con- 
tention as to the revenue statements of the carriers, was 
that the proposed percentage increase in rates would so 
change relationships as to result in commercial death for 
some shippers and that such death was unnecessary, even 
if the carriers are in the hard case they claim. 


Patterson Sums Up. 


In summing up his opening statement for the carriers 
Mr. Patterson said that in no sense could his statement 
be called an argument. 


“It is a mere recital of what are the actual facts, the 
existence of which, in themselves, lead unmistakably. to 
the conclusion that the public interest, yes, even the pub- 
lic safety, demands that the railroads be granted increase 
in rates,” said he. ‘Those facts are: 


“(a) An increased annual basis of cost of 278 millions, 
against which the rate increase already granted amount- 
ing to 97 millions, leaves 181 millions to be provided for. 

“(b) A continuous decline in net operating income, ac- 
companied by a steadily increasing basis of cost of opera- 
tion, and that in the face of increasing traffic, property in- 
vestment, and in average carload and trainload. 

“(c) A decrease in both the supply and character of 
labor available for railroad operation, which is being daily 
intensified, and which will still more increase in the fu- 
ture the cost of operation. 

“(d) The existence of deferred maintenance (at a time 
when the highest known standard should be maintained), 
the further postponement of which will increase its cost, 
and decrease the operating efficiency of the railroads. 

“(e) Inability to secure new capital by the issuance of 
stock, and the necessarily weakening effect upon the credit 
of the carriers. 

“(f) Inability to make improvements imperatively de- 
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manded by the necessities of to-day and the traffic of the 
future. 

“The remedy for this situation lies, and lies only, in the 
increased rates which, under the law, can only be secured 
with your permission. 

“J have not said anything to-day as to the close and 
intimate relation which the question of increased* rates 
bears to the successful prosecution of the war. That was 
been dealt with at length by Mr. Willard and by Mr. War- 
burg, who are far better able than I am to speak on that 
question. They have told you in substance that increased 
railroad revenues are essential in aiding the government 
to the successful prosecution of the war. I may, however, 
say this in conclusion, and I desire to say it with all the 
earnestness which lies in my power, and to you who are so 
keen to do the right thing: The inadequacy of the rev- 
enues of the carriers has ceased to be a purely economic 
problem, but is to-day a vital question of the national 
defense. 


“It is not the business of the Commission to sustain 
stock prices. It is bound to look into the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, as every other government price regulating 
board has done. The war industry boards could have fixed 
the price of steel at $40 a ton, which would have kept a 
first-class mill running at a profit, but they did fix it at 
$47.50, so as to provide for maximum production, a price 
higher than in any of the 35 years prior to 1916. 

“The railroads are not asking to make profits out of the 
war, but they are asking for an equalized distribution of 
the burdens of the war, and to universalize that which is 
now aspecial burden, and which is as inimical to the public 
interests as it is to those of the carriers.” 


Order of the Arguments. 


In chronological order the arguments in the fifteen per 
cent case November 19 were made by George S. Patterson 
for the railroads; C. H. Reynolds, for the natural ice 
packers in the Pocono Mountains; Graddy Cary, for the 
National Live Stock Exchange; Walter E. McCornack, for 
the interior Iowa hog packers; J. V. Norman, for the 
southern hardwood lumbermen; L. C. Boyle, for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; and C. D. Cham- 
berlin, for the non-Standard petroleum interests, at the 
morning session; Francis B. James, for the brick and tile 
manufacturers; Samuel H. Cowan, for the live stock pro- 
ducers; Clifford Thorne, for the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the national organization of farm- 
ers’ grain elevators; and the closing for the railroads by 
Mr. Patterson, at the afternoon session. 


In these arguments the rate situation was wholly sub- 
ordinated to the larger question of public policy. The 
shippers suggested that Congress is the body that should 
deal with that phase of the subject. Chairman Hall asked 
Mr. Cowan if he or any other man representing shippers 
had made the suggestion of a loan to Congress. The Texan 
said he had talked with Senator Newlands and others 
about the matter and had discussed it with the repre- 
sentatives of other shippers and had found a considerable 
sentiment in favor of the suggestion, if it could be shown 
that the railroads were in need of help from the govern: 
ment in the form of loans. 

Mr. Reynolds said the natural ice packers in the Pocono 
hills or mountains, by reason of the rates, which yield 
from 7 to 12 mills per ton per mile on trainloads in the 
poorest kind of equipment on a downgrade movement, 
have already been shut out of the Philadelphia market. 
Their poor situation was intensified by the grant in the 
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fifteen per cent case because state rates were not put up in 
New Jersey, while the interstate charges were advancd 
Getting down to the subject of the rates in which >is 
clients were interested, Mr. Cary said nobody seemed to 
know whether the rates which the carriers were defend ng 
were those published in Ex Parte No. 57 and which t sey 


* were supposed to cancel, or the rates suspended in I. nd 


S. No. 1124. If the latter, he said, then, as a matter of 
law, the live stock men were entitled to a judgmeni in 
their favor, because, he said, the railroads had not offered 
a word of justification as required by the law. 

“As to the meaning of the amended fifteenth section,” 
said he, “I have no doubt Congress intended that during 
the probable or possible period of the war, there should 
not be any blanket increases of rates. Congress under- 
took to legislate on that question.and if there is a situa- 
tion affecting the whole country, then the railroads should 
go to Congress for relief instead of asking the live stock 
men to bear heavier burdens than other shippers.” 

Mr. McCornack took issue with Mr. Cary. He said the 
rates proposed in I. and S. No. 1124 seek to restore the 
relationship destroyed by the fifteen per cent tariffs. He 
insisted that the vital question was the relationship and 
on that point the Commission had full information enabling 
it to make a decision. 

“If relationship was important before the war, it must 
be much more important now that the profits of the pack- 
ers have been regulated by the government,” said Mr. 
McCornack. 

Mr. Norman, in discussing the rate situation, said that 
if the through rates on lumber were increased as proposed 
then the southern lumbermen represented by him must 
absorb the difference between the old and the new rates 
at competitive markets because the rates on the long hauls 
are much higher in cents per 100 pounds than the rates 
from the points of production nearer the competitive mar- 
kets, where the lumbermen having the long hauls must 
meet those having the short. 

Mr. Norman courteously jeere¢ the promise of the 
railroads to observe established differentials. He said 
their promise was that they would observe the differen- 
tials created by carrier competition, but as to the differ- 
entials created by commercial competition they had made 
no promises and they were disrupting the market condi- 
tions without any thought as to the effect on the shippers. 

“The president of the biggest railroad in the country 
appeared before you asking to be allowed rates that would 
enable him to make improvements out of earnings and 
then to capitalize such improvements after the war,” said 
Mr. Norman. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Patterson, sotto voce. 

“Commissioner Clark asked him if that was not his pro- 
posal and he admitted it was. I have examined the record 
and believe it will bear out my assertion,” retorted Nor- 
man. 

Mr. Boyle, speaking for the manufacturers of lumber, 
did not profess to speak of the technical questions other 
than to observe that if there is a percentage increase in 
the rates on lumber, the manufacturers farthest away 
from the competitive markets will have to pay out more 
dollars relatively than they do now when prices for |um- 
ber, relatively speaking, are lower than they were before 
the war, because a bushel of wheat or the unit of measure 
ment of almost any other commodity will buy more lumber 
than before the war. He said the government is the only 
big customer the lumber manufacturers now have. 

Mr. Chamberlin was about the only one who did not 
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-ote attention to the question of policy. He gave his 
shole attention to the claim of the independent oil men 

at the proposed advances will place them at a still greater 

isadvantage with the Standard companies than they have 
As to the volume of the rate, he said, it is really 
high that a mere statement should condemn any pro- 
posal to increase it. His figures show a ton-mile of 10 
milis against an average of 6.47; a car-mile of 26.9 cents 
against an average of 15.84 cents, and a daily earning for 
the railroads of $6.43 for each tank car furnished the rail- 
roads by the independent refiners against an average daily 
earning of $2.55 for cars owned by the railroads. 

At the afternoon session Mr. James again told the Com- 
mission that the rates on brick and tile in eastern terri- 
tory were still out of relationship, notwithstanding the 
orders of the Commission to have it restored on a clearly 
indicated basis. He asked that the Commission take steps 
to have its orders obeyed and not disregarded in any 
changes made as a result of later decisions. 

Mr. Cowan protested, as he had at the hearing, against 
the proposal to increase the burdens of the drought- stricken 
raisers of cattle by increasing the rates. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. 
Cowan said heehad not thought much about the repeal of 
the anti-pooling part of the law, but he thought that might 
be done, temporarily atleast, without harm, but he thought 
loans by the government would meet the situation, if 
there was such a one as the carriers have asserted, when 
their revenues are not adequate for their operation. 

“You mean loans for equipment, not operating expenses, 
don’t you?” asked Mr. Anderson, who was keen to keep the 
two kinds of expenses separated in the discussion. 


“Oh, of course, I don’t mean loans for operating ex- 
penses,” said Mr. Cowan. 


Cliffiord Thorne Talks. 


When Clifford Thorne came to the reading desk to begin 
his argument everybody in the room moved to a point 
where he thought he could hear better. The Iowan did 
not despise the value of the dramatic in making his state- 
ment of facts and reasoning. He began in a low voice 
and continued it throughout his argument, never once 
breaking into the loud denunciation some of his critics 
expected. 

“Let us look at the situation,” said he, in a voice he 
might use if he were about to deliver a funeral oration. 


“Tl have seen it stated, in a government publication or in 


something of that kind, that during the first year of the 


war the government will need about twenty billions. Our 
income is about forty billions. Think what that means! 
Half of every man’s income, during the first year of the 
war, in one form or another, is to be taken for war pur- 
poses, 

“This is no time for a combination of business men to 
come here asking that still greater burdens be placed on 
the shoulders of Americans, 

“But they say the burden will be only for the period of 
the war. It is our bitter experience that there is never a 
gencral decrease in rates. 

“In 1916, with a net revenue $100,000,000 greater than 
they had ever had, were these railroads suggesting that 
they might reduce their rates? 

“The government has already issued over seven billions 
of securities on which the American people must pay in- 
tercst. Last summer you gave these railroads $100,000,- 
000, the interest, at 5 per cent, on two billions. Now they 
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are again here asking that you give them more than 5 per 
cent on more than a billion. 

“What is the limit of this never-ending cycle of higher 
wages, followed by higher rates, then over again? 

“Can these railroads seriously and respectfully come 
here and tell you that they cannot maintain their proper- 
ties? Can the New York Central, for instance, which 
earned 15 per cent on its capital stock this last year, al- 
though it paid only 5 per cent in dividend, tell you it can- 
not maintain its property? Can the Pennsylvania also 
seriously tell you that? 

“For what purpose are surpluses accumulated? In the 
year ending June 30 last, these thirty-eight carriers put 
aside a surplus of $145,009,363, after declaring dividends of 
$126,095,909. The year before that they declared divi- 
dends amounting to $117,598,137 and put aside a surplus 
of $147,168,563. 

“Why cannot the Pennsylvania repair its cars and en- 
gines when it has a surplus of $30,000,000? Mr. Rea told 
us he had used the surplus in betterments. He has spent 
it to increase the plant, and now, in effect, he is asking 
us to give him money for repairs and to accumulate an- 
other surplus to create a property on which he will ask 
us to pay a reasonable return. First, we are to give him 
the property and then to pay him a reasonable interest 
on our money invested in it. 

“There is no emergency in the railroad revenues. There 
is, however, one in the stock market. I wonder if the 
knocks, or rather the attacks, on the credit of these rail- 
roads, made by the bankers and the presidents, is not 
the cause of the lack of credit they say exists.” 

Mr. Thorne said there were several courses open, if 
there were such a need for money to make repairs, one of 
which would be a government loan to be repaid from earn- 
ings. 

“But a loan will not help us get men, labor, materials, 
and a surplus,” interjected Mr. Patterson. 

“Are recent rates such as to keep the railroads in condi- 
tion so that their stocks would be good for prudent invest- 
ors?” asked Mr. Anderson. 

“Absolutely so,” said Mr. Thorne. “You have no au- 
thority to advance rates for any purpose other than to 
enable the carriers to pay a reasonable return and keep 
their property well maintained. You have no authority to , 
give them a surplus to make extensions.” 

After Mr. Patterson, in closing, had said the advances 
asked for now would be inadequate and that the carriers 
would be back soon asking for more, Mr. Anderson asked 
him if, setting aside the credit question, the present rates 
were adequate to keep the property in working condition. 

“I’m as absolutely certain as the physical fact of my 
living that they are not,” said Mr. Patterson, who appar- 
ently was willing to drop the matter of the-second fifteen 
per cent case without giving any particulars as to what 
it would probably be. But Commissioner Aitchison was 
not. He was curious. 

“Will this request be for ten, fifteen, twenty or more per 
cent?” he asked. 

“We think the rising costs will make it necessary for 
us to ask for fifteen per cent on commodities and ten cents 
on coal, coke and ore.” 

“Then the sky is the limit?” suggested Mr. McChord. 

“If costs continue to rise rates will have to go up,” said 
Mr. Patterson, who added something that sounded like a 
declaration that even the addition of the second fifteen 
per cent increase would not be enough to take care of the 
needs of the carriers. 
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Testimony of Shippers. 

The shippers’ side-of the resumed fifteen per cent case 
by means of direct testimony came before the Commission 
November 17, the day originally set aside for the final argu- 
ments. It was embodied, in the main, in Clifford Thorne, 
who, in this case, has acted in the dual capacity of wit- 
ness and attorney. He shed figures concerning earnings, 
capitalization, allowances for depreciation and renewals, 
maintenance and so forth with a rapidity and volume that 
no machine gun could hope to attain. 

In a broad way, he contended that a proper use of the 
reports the carriers have made to the Commission show 
that they are not entitled to an increase because on the 
showing made to September 1, before which time, he said, 
not more than half the increases allowed since January 1 
had become effective, the unmistakable indications were 
that the eastern carriers would make more than 5.5 per 
cent on their property investment and between 8 and 9 per 
cent on their stock. 

He produced exhibits, alphabetically marked. At the 
morning session he placed in the record the exhibits from 
A to H and he had not finished. His exhibit G was a small 
volume entitled “A Twentieth Century Prophet.” It con- 
sists of photographic reproduction of parts of the brief 
filed by George Stuart Patterson at the conclusion of the 
hearing in May. In that brief Mr. Patterson published a 
table showing that even if the thirty-eight systems consti- 
tuting the eastern group received the advances they had 
received since January 1 and were then asking, their 
operating revenue in 1917, on the 1916 tonnage basis, would 
be only $215,143,847. 

“As a matter of fact up to September 1 their net was 
$283,000,000, or more than $60,000,000 greater than esti- 
mated,” said Thorne. “If they receive not a dollar be- 
tween September 1 and December 31, they will have more 
than they estimated, notwithstanding that not more than 
half the increases given since January 1 became effective 
until after September 15.” 

Another test applied by Thorne was the one suggested 
by the Commission in its report on the original case. Using 
the methods for estimating the net revenue that was de- 
vised by the statisticians of the Commission, Thorne said 
that the Commission’s estimate for the first nine months 
of 1917 produced a net per mile of $2,856. The actual net 
was $3,399, or $543 greater than the net the Commission, 
by inference, concluded would enable them to get along. 

“It is safe to say the return on property investment will 
be more than 5.5 per cent in 1917,” said Thorne, after he 
had given a lot of figures making comparisons between 
corresponding months in 1916 and 1917. “That will be a 
return on capital stock of about 9 per cent, which, of 
course, would be below the returns on capital stock and 
property investment for the barner year of 1916.” 

The Iowan said that comparison of returns for the same 
month in different years affords no reliable inferences. 
He took April through a series of years to show the wide 
variations. 

As to the supposedly big question as to how the rail- 
roads are to obtain new money, Thorne suggested there 
are three ways: First, out of earnings, as he said the 
Pennsylvania has done; second, out of bonds for which the 
Pennsylvania pays 4.7 per cent, or a little more; and 
third, by the issuance of capital stock, which, in the case 
of the Pennsylvania, would cost 6 per cent because that 
is the dividend that company pays on its stock. He as- 
serted that well-placed companies have the options men- 
tioned. To show that there has been no radical change in 
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railroad financing, he pointed out that the ratio between 
bonds and stocks has remained practically the same 
through a series of years, a little more than 40 per cent 
of stock and a little less than sixty per cent of bonds. 

All figures showing allowances for maintenance and re. 
newals, Thorne said, are and can continue to be contro!'ed 
by the policy of the road whose bookkeepers are making 
them. They are factors over which the shippers can have 
no control. The Baltimore & Ohio, he said, in 1907 mide 
a renewal allowance of $7 on freight cars; $8 on passenzer 
cars, and $20 on engines. In 1916, he said, the annual 
allowance for the renewal of a freight car had been raised. 
Percentages of increases on the allowances ran into high 
figures. 

“You do not challenge the accuracy of them?” asked 
George Stuart Patterson. 


“Of course not,” said Thorne. “I am simply saying the 
policy of the road dictates whether they shall be large or 
small.” 


At the afternoon session Thorne put into the record a 
condensed table showing the dividends and surplus of 38 
eastern carriers for every fiscal year,. ending June 30, 
from 1900 to 1917, both inclusive. In the first mentioned 
year, their dividend disbursements amounted to $52,666,- 
658 and their surplus $43,881,886. In 1917 the dividend 
payments totaled $126,095,909, and their surplus to $145,- 
009,363. In 1916 their dividends amounted to $117,596,137 
and their surplus to $147,168,563. In 1912, the banner 
dividend year, the dividends amounted to $149,423,532 and 
their surplus to only $25,204,164. In 1913, another banner 
year, the dividends amounted to $130,021,605 and surplus 
$38,006,474. 


In 1914 and 1915 the dividends were $118,000,000 and 
$117,000,000, but to pay them the carriers _had to take out 
of surplus nearly $27,000,000 in 1914 and nearly $13,000,000 
in 1915. The whole table is as follows: 


Surplus ahove 
dividends Surplus 
for the vear ahove 
applicchle to Mis- dividends 
additions, cellaneous and mis- 
betterments, profitand = cellaneous 
reserve and loss profit and 


June 30. declared. funds, ete. items—net. loss items. 
1900 52,.866.658 $49,714,505 $*6,332,619 $13,881,886 
1°01 58.917.640 *5.074,224 53.873.416 

67,052,054 62.093.653 6.554.286 68.6417,939 

69, 31,635 78.414.854 16.431.915 94.819.769 

0,071.439 58,926.323 5.208.910 64.115.233 

741,214 63,244,851 * 5,180,820 58.161.031 

93.001,267 5.887.123 98.891.390 
79,228,905 21.541.918 100.770.823 
45.59 .895 * 2,907,860 42.691.035 
67.477.937 * 6.269.577 61,208.360 
90,719,433 11,686,072 102,435,505 
* 2.410.630 53,908.677 

*12.018.087 25,201,164 

*37.377.275 38.006,474 

*17,678,009 *26,992,976 

*30.048,541 *#12,883,850 

117,598,137 ,756, *25,.5 7.684 147,168,563 

sane ev ckee, 090,909 § 7,253,116 145,009,363 


Fiseal year 
ending Dividends 


149, 423.532 
130.0°1.605 
118,908,640 


before closing his testimony Thorne took affunse 


at the statement of Frank A. Vanderlip of the day Before 
to the effect that the stocks of industrials had gone up 
recently while the stocks of railroads had gone down. 
On cross-examination of Vanrderlip, Thorne induced the 
banker to name the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company as one of the industrials that had gone up. 

In rebuttal Thorne submitted a table to show that the 
alcohol company is really a war bride, because of the 
enormous demand for alcohol by ‘the powder makers. 
But, including that company, Thorne said, his list showed 
that only nine industrial company stocks have gone uP 
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since January 1, while that of 159 companies has gone 
down. 

In support of Thorne’s contention that securities of 
uther corporations have declined more than those of rail- 
roads, John P. Norton placed in the record prices of 
ponds, tending to show, he contended, that the decline 
in securities of municipalities, France, Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany, have declined more than rail- 
road bonds. 

Then the live stock interests, represented by Samuel H. 
Cowan as attorney, C. B. Heinemann, secretary. of the 
Association of Live Stock Exchanges, and C. E. Lesater, a 
ranchman of west Texas, who said he had a business cap- 
italized at $3,000,000 with $5,000,000 of investment, on 
which he had lost two per cent during the last two years, 
went on. Heinemann was put on the stand to show the 
sources from which the packers draw their animals, to 
show that the live stock shippers always have to sell 
with the freight deducted and that therefore they have a 
big interest in the proposed increases. 

Mr. Lasater said the cattlemen have been urged to do 
everything possible to increase the supply of meat. He 
suggested that if to the drouths of the last two years 
now higher rates are to be added he could not see how 
much enthusiasm is to be created among them. 

Commissioner Anderson suggested that the Commission 
might not be warranted in making rates based on the con- 
dition of shippers, as, far instance, the live stock people. 

“Unless you intend to make the railroads a favored 
class, assuring them prosperity under all conditions and 
in all years,” said Mr. Lasater, “it seems to me you must 
consider the condition of shippers. The railroads tell you 


they need money so as to perform the work the govern- - 


ment expects of them during this war. The government 
expects us to increase the number of cattle even in the 
face of actual losses of capital. I have here account sales 
showing that on one shipment of hogs sold at $18 a hun- 
dred I lost $21. Here is another showing a sale of baby 
beef at $10.10 per 100 pounds. I should have had $11.20 
to cover the cost of the feed I had to buy for those ani- 
mals. Of course, if we had had enough rain I would have 
made a profit because I would not have had to buy feed. 
But from the Canada line to Mexico conditions have been 
bad for two years and in many parts they have been 
deplorable.” 

Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary of the American 
Committee on the High Cost of Living, tried to make an 
argument, but Chairman Hall stopped him. Marsh had 
not been advised that the arguments had been postponed 
until Monday. He was stopped when he said the railroads, 
among other patriotic things, had decided to unload on 
the government. Mr. Hall wanted to know whether Mr. 
Marsh knew that as a fact and then Marsh found out that 
the day for the statement of convictions would not come 
until November 19. 


Vanderlip and Warburg. 


frank Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank 
of New York, who was called on by the Commission to 
advise it as to present financial conditions as they affect 
railway credit, told the Commission November 16 in the 
hearing on the fifteen per cent case that as long as rail- 
road rates are under government regulation he thought 
regional consolidation of railroads under government su- 
pervision should be authorized. He said that government 
ownership lay ahead of the railroads unless fundamental 
reforms are achieved. He said the railroads had not been 
thinking nationally and that they might learn something 
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from the experience of the banks which had been na- 
tionalized under the federal reserve act. While he said 
that the advanced rates sought by the railroads would 
add to public confidence in railroad securities, the increase 
would be only a “poultice to the wound” and would not 
cure the illness of the railroads. He said the issuance 
of railroad securities should be supervised by the govern- 
ment, pointing out that public regulation presented a 
danger if it could not act quickly on matters of railway 
finance. He suggested the feasibility of a single corpo- 
ration owning all the cars in the country. He said the 
railroads were not meeting the demands for service and 
laid emphasis on the assertion that, as long as discrimi- 
nation is avoided, the public is more interested in service 
than in rates. He said the railroads must make a bid 
for public partnership and that he would be glad to see 
representatives of the government, of labor, and of the 
public on railroad directorates, after the fashion of the 
directorate of the Federal Reserve banks. 

Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, who ap- 
peared before the Commission in response to a similar 
invitation, said the continued raising of rates to meet new 
increases in wages and price of materials constituted a 
“vicious circle,” the only escape from which might be 
for the government to fix the wages of labor just as it has 
fixed maximum prices for material. 


BRIEF OF CLIFFORD THORNE 


Instead of giving the railroads more, it is the thought 
of Clifford Thorne, expressed in the concluding part of his 
brief filed in the resumed fifteen per cent case, that the 
country should make them contribute something toward 
the expenses of the war. One of his declarations is that 
the dividends of English railroads are now as low as or 
lower’than they were before the war. But he goes farther 
than that. He suggests that if this government can re- 
quire the construction of railroad equipment for the second 
lines of communication in France and Russia it certainly 
can command engines and cars for the American railroads, 
which, in his opinion, constitute a first line of communica- 
tion. The four concluding pages of his brief are as follows: 


Now let us consider a few of the practical phases of the 
various policies that have been suggested. If you advance 
these freight rates for the purpose of improving the credit 
of these companies in order that they can issue stocks and 
bonds and thereby get the money your efforts will be en- 
tirely in vain. Mr. Vanderlip has told you it will be merely 
a poultice upon an open wound. It will not go to the seat 
of the trouble. Mr. Vanderlip has told you that the money 
markets are practically closed to the issuance of large 
blocks of railroad securities at the present time and prob- 
ably will so continue while the government is issuing 
large loans. The president of the Federal Land Bank has 
told you that the government will probably issue those 
bonds twice a year while the war lasts. Mr. Rea has told 
you that even if the advance is granted the railroads could 
not and should not attempt to float large blocks of securi- 
ties on the markets while the government is attempting to 
dispose of war loans. It would be impossible for you to 
open the money markets of the world and it would be 
unfair to the United States government if you did put 
railroad bonds in competition with government bonds. 
You could not do it, and you should not do it. The presi- 
dent of the leading railroad of the nation concedes this 
proposition. It needs no further discussion. 

We have shown you that it is against the law and against 
sound public policy to build these improvements out of 
earnings. We have shown you and it has been agreed by 
both sides that these necessary funds cannot be secured by 
the issuance of railroad securities. Now, how can this 
money be obtained? 

There are three avenues open. 

The whole nation looks to this tribunal for guidance. A 
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grave responsibility rests upon your shoulders. In addi- 
tion to that the act to regulate commerce specifically pro- 
vides that this Commission shall recommend to Congress 
legislation that is wise and beneficial in regard to our 
transportation system. 

In the present great national peril when so many ques- 
tions affecting the human race are at stake; when our 
country under the leadership of our most distinguished 
President has started out on a mission, grand and sublime, 
a mission for the benefit and welfare of humanity to-day 
and in the future centuries, we should approach these 
questions not in the spirit of advocates for special inter- 
ests; not as attorneys for shippers; not as litigants, but we 
must approach this question from the viewpoint of persons 
looking solely to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

This is not a time for strife. It is a time that demands 
co-ordinative, constructive, far-sighted action on the part 
of every man whether private citizen or public official. 
The welfare of humanity is of greater consequence than 
the welfare of this or that individual or group of individ- 
uals, whether he be a stock shipper, an oil refiner or rail- 
road president. 

If the government builds these additions and betterments, 
it can command prices that are reasonable. The govern- 
ment can eliminate competitive efiorts of practically all 
kinds and character which may produce unnecessary dupli- 
cation that will be exceedingly costly and unfortunate at 
such a time as the present. The full and efficient pooling 
of cars and engines, terminals, taking off trains and put- 
ting on others;. the sacrifice of certain traffic and the in- 
stallation of other service will either render great hard- 
ship to some companies and a correspondingly great benefit 
to others or else there will have to be a pooling of revenues 
which is contrary to both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. 

If our government can buy several hundred million dol- 
lars worth of cars and locomotives for France and Russia 
in order to meet this great war emergency, why can’t she 
buy some cars and engines for the American railroads? If 
our government can build ships and operate them, or lease 
them to private companies to operate, why can’t she build 
cars and engines? If the United States can maintain the 
second line of communication in France and Russia, why 
can she not maintain the first line of communication in 
the United States? 

We are just on the outside edges of this war. In a few 
months we will begin to feel the stern grip of reality that 
has stricken all the countries of Europe. Now is the time 
for America to show the good sense of making definite, 
constructive plans for an adequate, efficient preparedness 
that will make the United States a power in this great 
struggle. There is no use of temporizing and playing with 
this matter in a superficial, haphazard manner. It’s time 
to get down below the surface of things and deal with 
fundamentals. It’s time to lay plans that will stand the 
stress and strain when the struggle comes. 

If our government takes over the operation of the rail- 
roads for the period of the war, and guarantees the divi- 
dends that were paid during the pre-war period, we should 
be entitled to the profits over and above those dividends, 
for we will be substituting a government bond, in effect, 
for a railroad stock. In surplus this would mean an earn- 
ing that would go to the government of approximately one 
hundred million dollars annually in Official Classification 
territory alone. And we will not have to issue five per 
cent bonds, or six or eight per cent stock, to secure money 
for improvements, for the government will be able to se- 
cure additional funds from one to two per cent cheaper 
than private companies. This would mean further savings 
aggregating many millions. 

We would also eliminate the necessity for these constant 
rate advances which aggregate hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. 

But the greatest saving would come from the unification 
of our transportation system during this great emergency. 
Even if all the saving I have described were exnvended on 
the railroad properties of the country the beneficent effect 
would ‘be of incalculable value to all industry and to the 
government itself. It may be somewhat difficult t: 
straighten matters out in that respect after the war is 
over. As somebody has aptly stated, it is quite difficult to 
unscramble eggs. 

The government can efficiently distribute the equipment 
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and improvements where it is most needed, which is con- 
mers to the present method of distribution to the highest 
idder. 

Further, the government can carefully weight the rela- 
tive necessity for const~uction and improvements of tlie 
Allies compared to our own. We must assist the foreign 
governments in their present perilous situation. At the 
same time we must protect our own transportation system 
or we will be unable to render efficient assistance to our 
Allies. ‘The balancing of the respective needs of the for- 
eign countries and of the United States is a problem 
fraught with many complications and can best be met by 
action of the government itself, rather than a continua- 
tion of the present competitive system of purchase and 
sale for American railway companies. If our government 
is to finance the war, it must have some fundamental con- 
trol of all the principal phases of the problem, both here 
and abroad. 

Standardization is another important element of the 
situation. It is said that the secret of the phenomenal 
success of a certain automobile manufacturer was his early 
adoption of a single type of car which was produced in 
largest quantity at minimum cost. It is now reported 
that same gentleman, collaborating with Mr. Edison, has 
forced the adoption of a like principle in the manufacture 
of American ships during the present emergency. Some 
such basic method of operation may be of tremendous 
value in the development of railway companies at the 
present critical moment; were it conducted under the 
supervision of one great central bureau with authority to 
act. The standardization of cars and engines and the 
various parts going into their manufacture presents a 
magnificent opportunity for effort along these lines. 

Our task is not simply to ape the action of Germany or 
of England. We must devise some practical workable 
inethod or system by which we can combine the largest 
possible personal initiative with the advantages of a cen- 
tralized harmonious action by the government, thereby 
securing the benefits of the highest type of credit, the 
elimination of costly duplication, the standardization in 
construction and operation and the intelligent, efficient and 
orderly direction of our industrial activities. 

It may be necessary for us to avoid the necessity of push- 
ing interest rates skyward in order to induce the invest- 
ment of capital. It may be neeessary for our government 
to conscript money as well as men. If a government can 
go into a home and take therefrom the boy that is the 
joy of the household, the pride of his mother, and tender 
back to her a corpse, certainly that government has the 
power to command the capital which is necessary to carry 
out the great purposes for which we are struggling. 

This is not a struggle to make the United States safe for 
plutocracy. It is not necessary for us to pay earnings on 
stock of ten or fifteen or fifty per cent in order that we 
can have an efficient transportation system in America. 
We can profit by the experience of other countries. The 
average dividend rate in England for its principal railway 
companies is as low or lower than it was at the beginning 
of the war. - 

Why can’t the railroads do a little toward this war and 
lower rates instead of imposing a greater burden of mil- 
lions of dollars upon the people who will be taxed to the 
uttermost to pay the billions of debt assumed by our gov- 
ernment? 

If we must have war, we hope you gentlemen will try to 
eliminate the usual war profits which generally besmirch 
the history of any period of this character. 

The laborer, the wage-earners and salaried men, the pro- 
ducers of the United States must not only support them- 
selves during the war, but they must carry the burden of 
a large portion of our population not engaged in a pro- 
ductive occupation. Now, on top of this burden— if I 
mistake not the trend of the dominating American thought 
—we do not propose to add large profits to the great cor- 
porations of the country. During this trying period the 
officers of these companies must make up their minds 
sooner or later to content themselves with ordinary profits. 


Complainant’s petitions for rehearing in case Nos. 8814, 
Welliston Mill Company vs. Great Northern et al., and 
9296, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. Iron Mountain et al. 
denied. 
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(By a staff correspondent.) 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Acknowledging the war as 
the most compelling circumstance ever brought into the 
transportation \problem, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at its annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, November 15-16, gave evidence that it desired to 
maintain itself in the attitude it has held ever since the 
entrance of the United States into the world maelstrom 
by re-electing, without contest, the officers who had served 
it for two years, re-electing the board of directors except 
in instances where it was necessary to make changes and 
then reappointing the executive committee. It took the 
attitude that it could not afford to criticize the trans- 
portation companies for courses they are now pursuing 
or for irritations that, in normal times, would require 
attention, and above all that shippers should remember 
that the country is at war and their primary duty is to 
keep the transportation machine going. 

Business sessions were held the whole of November 
15, with the annual dinner in the evening, and another 
session November 16. It was finished Friday afternoon 
in time to take a trip around the harbor, to look at the 
terminals on the water front, in a ferry boat, under the 
chaperonage of D. L. Gray, assistant general traffic man- 
ager of the Erie. 

In the apportionment of criticism, the shippers who 
cause useless tracing of shipments, thereby blocking the 
tracing organization of the railroads, came in for. just 
as great a share as did the railroad claim agents who are 
settling or declining to settle claims on the terms of the 
third section of the old bill of lading, notwithstanding the 
fact that “invoice value” has been stricken out and value 
at time and place of shipment is to be the measure of 
damage for which settlement is to be made. That change 
in the bill of lading was made immediately after passage 
of the second Cummins amendment and before the bill of 
lading case was submitted to the Commission, where it 
remains, without decision as to what shall be done in 
the general revision of its terms. 


The League decided, if Luther M. Walter, its attorney, 
finds no objection to such a course, to initiate negotiations 
with ‘the railroads with a view to an understanding as 
to how claims shall be settled during the period between 
the submission of the case to the Commission and its 
decision thereon. There is no uniformity in the settle- 
ment or declination of claims. The League, at the bill of 
lading hearings, through its attorney, took a definite stand 
on the matter, but until there has been a decision this 
£0-as-you-please way of settling claims will have to con- 
tinue, unless a temporary arrangement can be agreed 
upon. 


While the League members in their talk criticized the 
shippers who force needless tracing, they did not go as 
far as W. H. Chandler desired. He wanted the League 
Specifically to condemn the practice of starting tracers 
with the goods. He asked the League to authorize him, 
as chairman of the League’s regional-committee, at Bos- 
ton, to sign a declaration, prepared by the New England 
lines, notifying shippers that they would do no tracing 
until -after a reasonable time for delivery had elapsed. 
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Instead it adopted a verbal motion by F. B. Montgomery 
deprecating useless: tracing, but suggesting that if the rail- 
roads will improve their service the amount of tracing 
that will be necessary will be greatly reduced. 

One of the surprising features of the convention was 
the praise handed to the car service committee of the 
railroads’ war board, better known as the Sheaffer car 
committee. Men like H. G. Wilson, D. F. Hurd, G. M. 
Freer, Donald O. Moore, J. C. Lincoln and W. H. Chan- 
dler said there was the finest kind of co-operation be- 
tween the regional committees of the Sheaffer organiza- 
tion and of the League. What nearly every one of the 
League regional committee chairmen commented on was 
that the transportation men of the railroad committees 
frown on efforts of railroad traffic men to have the heavier 
loading that shippers are now doing and the faster loading 
and unloading, commanded by the tariffs. They said the 
transportation men take the position that if the railroad 
traffic men will keep hands off,.they, the transportation 
men, will be able to persuade the shippers to co-operate 
to bring improvements that could not be forced by means 
of tariff commands. 

Owing to the uncertainty caused by war conditions, no 
effort was made to agree on a time and place for the 
next meeting. The executive committee was authorized 
to deal with all such questions. 


Tributes to Officers. 


Unlike most organizations, the League does not put off 
the election of officers until the last. It does that work 
first. 

The re-election of the officers afforded members an op- 
portunity to testify to the high regard in which they hold 
President Freer and his associates on the official staff. 

“In this time of strenuous and novel problems—novel 
at least to all except possible Uncle Joe Belleville, who may 
have met some of them in Civil War days—we don’t want to 
make any changes,” said F. B. Montgomery in nominating 
the officers for a third term. “They have guided us well 
during the last two years and we want to continue them.” 

Everybody apparently tried to second the nominations, 
but J. M. Belleville got the floor, to say “Out of the Civil 
War experience I’m supposed to have, I fully agree with 
Lincoln, that it’s d—— bad business to try swapping 
horses in crossing a stream.” 

“I don’t see that we have got you very far on the way 
out of the mists or myths Mr. Montgomery was talking 
about,” said Mr. Freer as a preface to a statement that 
he really would like to be relieved of the work he has 
done for two years. 


The unanimity shown with regard to the usual executive 
officers was also displayed in re-electing the board of di- 
rectors and members of the executive committee. The 
board of directors chosen is composed of the following: 

F. B. Montgomery, Chicago, chairman; F. H. Lindsay, 
Milwaukee, vice-chairman; George T. Atkins, Shreveport; 
C. B. Baldwin, Boston; H. C. Barlow; Frank Barry, Mil- 
waukee; C. S. Bather, Rockford, Ill.; O. F. Bell, Chi- 
cago; J. M. Belleville, Pittsburgh; F. T. Bentley, Chi- 
cago; J. S. Brown, Chicago; W. H. Chandler, Boston; 
Cc. E. Childe, Sioux City; W. A. Clark, Northampton, 
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Mass.; Guy L. Cory, Springfield, O.; P. W. Coyle, St. 
Louis; J. S. Davant, Memphis; H. F. Driscoll, Waco; 
J..G. Duffy, Utica;- A. R. Ebi, Moline; C. W. Eggers, Phil- 
adelphia; W. J. Evans, Chicago; W. H. Frederick, Easton; 
G. M. Freer, Cincinnati; H. W. B. Glover, Richmond; 
G. L. Graham, Loston; I’. P. Gregson, Los Angeles; P. M. 
Hauson, Grauite City; W. M. Hopkins, Peoria; D. Fk. Hurd, 
Cieveland; J. C. Lincoln, New york; E. W, McKay, New 
Orleans; A. W. McLaren, Chicago; J. S. Marvin, New 
York; Charles Rippin, St. Louis; R. M. Robinson, Dayton; 
R. D. Sangster, Kansas Cy; George A. Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee; Herbert Sheridan, Baltimore; Bruce Ter Bush, 
Duluth; W. P. Trickett, Minneapolis; A. T. Watertall, 
Detroit; W. S. Whitten, Lincoln; C. S. Williams, Mans- 
field, O.; H. G. Wilson, Toledo; R. S. French, New York; 
and W. J. L. Banham, New York. 

The board of directors selected the following executive 
committee: H. C. Bariow, chairman; D. I. Hurd, vice- 
chairman; O. f.. Bell, J. M. Believiile, i’. T. Bentley, J. 8S. 
Brown, W. H. Chaiidier, C. E. Childe, J. S. bavant, C. W. 
Eggers, G M. Freer, P. M. Hanson, W. M. Hopkins, J. C. 
Lincoin, H. F. Lindsey, A. W. McLaren, F. B. Montgom- 
ery, Charles Rippin, J. F. Ryan, R. D. Sangster, W. P. 
Trickett, R. S. krench and H. G. Wilson. 

Fifteenth Section Procedure. 

After Assistant Secretary Lacey had read the financial 
report of Secretary-i'reasurer Bell, whose illness made 
his attendance impossible, President Freer made an oral 
report of the conterence the Commission held with a 
view to formulating a fifteenth section procedure. His 
report, necessariuy, restated the facts heretoiore puolisued 
in ‘the ‘iramic World. It, however, laid the fouldation 
for UD. I’. Huid’s report of the action taken by tue exec- 
utive committee in uiging upon the Cuoimmiussiou the desira- 
biling ot fixing a deuiite teim auriug which appiications 
for permission to file tariiis stating proposed advances 
shall not be subject to approval by the Commission. It 
was also the executive comiluittee which suggested that 
the carriers, to assure publicity, shali post their applica- 
tions in accordance with the rule modifying the strict 
provisions of the sixth section, which authorizes carriers 
to keep complete files of their tarifis and complete indexes 
thereof at designated points instead of at every freight 
house and passenger station. 

The Commission, Mr. Hurd said, has not acted on either 
suggestion. Personally, he said, he was in doubt as to 
whether it will be well to have a predetermined period 
during which time no action may be taken by the Com- 
mission on an application. The prime necessity is for 
publicity that will enable shippers to know what is pro- 
posed, he said, so they can make up their minds whether 
their interests require a protest to be made. 

“The executive committee will work for greater pub- 
licity than is being given now,” said Mr. Hurd. 

George P. Wilson of Philadelphia suggested that car- 
riers be required, by tariff circular 18-A, when reissued 
as proposed, to indicate more clearly changes they propose 
in their tariffs. 

“I know that carriers’ tariffs not in conformity with 
the rules are being referred to the Department of Justice,” 
interjected C. W. Nash. “The carriers know the Commis- 
sion has done that.” 

Mr. Nash’s announcement elicited vigorous applause 
and also the fact that Mr. Wilson had in mind, not so 
much an observance of the technicalities of the rules, as 
the making of a requirement that the carriers include in 
their tariffs an explanation—that is, what newspaper men 
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would call a “story” as to what they were trying to 
rather than depending on the technically correct tar: ifs 
to do the talking for them. Mr. Nash said he had s:: 
papers showing the reference of defective tariffs to 
Department of Justice. 


Demurrage Discussion. 

Much of the time of the morning session of Novem : 
15 was devoted to a discussion of an interpretation 
section A, rule 2, of the demurrage code, and to chan:, 
in the demurrage rules proposed by the committee 
relations of the American Railway Association. 
League adopted an interpretation of section A, rule 2, 
which gives each consignee forty-eight hours of free time 
for unloading his shipment from a car containing two 
or more minimum carloads. That interpretation was sug- 
gested by the railroad men. It was held that where one 
consignee receives two or more carloads from different 
consignors, in the same time he is entitled to no more 
free time than if he received two or more cars at the 
same time, each containing a minimum load. 

The demurrage committee recommended changes in the 
nature of substitutes for A. R. A. proposals in storage 
rules 1 and 5 as follows: Rule 1, add paragraph 2, read- 
ing: . 

2. Empty cars and other equipment on its own wheels under 
revenue billing held on carrier’s tracks (not industrial or pri- 


vate tracks) are subject to these storage rules. 
This will not include private tank cars handled under Car 


Service Rule 14b. 

To rule 5, covering storage on other than explosives 
or other dangerous articles, add the following as para- 
graph 2 under section A. 

2. Each empty car or other unit of equipment on its own 
wheels under revenue billing held on carrier’s tracks (not 
industrial or private tracks) is subject to storage charge of $1 
per day or fraction thereof. 

At present there is no rule to impose storage on steam 
shovels or other parts of a contractor’s outfit moving on 
its own wheels. 

As to subjects docketed by the demurrage com- 
mittee, nothing was able to run the gauntlet to final adop- 
tion. As to the A. R. A.’s proposed rule concerning con- 
structive placement, Chairman Montgomery said it was 
not clear enough and did not embody the idea laid down 
in two Supreme Court opinions. Therefore, the proposed 
revision of section A of rule 5 is still in the air. How- 
ever, a committee, to take it up with the railroad body 
with a view to having the rule stated in accordance with 
the opinions of the court, will be appointed later. 

The big talk of the first session whirled around the 
A. R. A.’s proposed revision of section B of rule 6, which 
proposal is as follows: 


Section B. All orders for empty cars for loading should be 
placed in writing with the agent of the railroad on which the 
rea is to be loaded and if the car is not loaded and billed with- 
in forty-eight hours after placement, the railroad may take 
the car for other service, charging the party ordering car the 
published demurrage rate without any free time allowance plus 
the regular switching rate as provided for by switching tariff 
for each move. 

Mr. Montgomery said the League committee felt that if 
any change was to be made it should be embodied in 
tariffs, because one-way switching is now imposed on 
such movements, at many places, but always by reason 
of a tariff provision and never by reason of any demur- 
rage rule. Mr. Freer added that the committee objected to 
notice in writing. 

H. G. Wilson construed the proposed rule as meaning 
that if a car is not loaded, demurrage must be paid from 


the minute the car is placed and not from the first 7 a. ™. 
thereafter. 
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3o construing the rule, he said, the proposed rejection 
aounted to notice that the League, under present con- 
ions is opposed to putting a penalty upon the man who 
abuses equipment. 

r, C. Lincoln said he had objected to the notice in 
iting because business is done by telephone on switch- 

» lines which make one-way charges for switching out 
an unused empty. The objection that it is a tariff matter 
vas only one of the objections. : 

It seems to me you are side-stepping the question,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “The issue tendered by the American 
Railway Association is, ‘Shall there be a penalty for such 
a misuse of equipment?’ We don’t say whether we be- 
lieve there should be a penalty. I move a substitute ex- 
pressing our opinion that there should be a penalty, but 
that we disagree as to the form of the committee’s report.” 

“If we want an additional penalty we should vote for 
this substitute,” said Mr. Montgomery. “A representative 
of the A. R. A. was present at the committee meeting and 
understands its position precisely.” 

Mr. Wilson continued to talk about an added penalty, by 
means of the switching charge for pulling out an empty 
car, that had been ordered but not loaded, although sev- 
eral of his neighbors told him the switching charge is 
now carried in switching tariffs. 

“Tt seems to me this talk about added penalties has 
about reached the Yimit, unless it is accompanied by 
suggestions for penalties upon carriers for failing promptly 
to move cars after they have been loaded,” said W. H. 
Chandler. “I don’t believe we should be giving sugges- 
tions to the American Railway Association as to penalties 
to be imposed upon shippers. Rather we should be mak- 
ing suggestions, it seems to me, how we can make carriers 
expedite the movement of freight.” 

The substitute was voted down overwhelmingly, but Mr. 
Wilson reiterated his belief that the League’ was side- 
stepping and in effect telling the American Railway Asso- 
ciation that it was opposed to having penalties placed 
on men who, not withstanding the strain on the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country, are misusing cars. 

“T think this whole matter has been placed in a false 
light,” said Mr. Montgomery. “The committee report 
points out objections to it which are aside from the ques- 
tion as to whether it would accomplish the desired end— 
the elimination of interplant work after ordering a car 
as if it were to be loaded with revenue freight. It would 
not do that, but it is so defective it cannot raise the 
question of protecting an abuse of equipment.” 


At the afternoon session J. C. Lincoln, W. H. Chandler 
and F. H. Frederick were appointed to discuss with the 
Commission the advisability of having demurrage bureaus 
or commissions established throughout the country. There 
has been an agitation on that subject, some members 
favoring and others opposing the suggestion. 


Increasing Minimum Carloads. 


Any and all moves toward increasing classification min- 
ima because, during the war, shippers are loading away 
above the prescribed weights will be made against the 
Protest of the League. President Freer introduced the 
subj-ct. by reading Food Administrator Hoover’s notice to 
food licenses that they may not ship in quantities smaller 
than the weights mentioned in the order. For instance, 
no :ian licensed to deal in sugar may have a license to 
ship less than 60,000 pounds in a car. That is the order, 
not. ithstanding the minimum is as low as 26,000 pounds. 

H.W. Wheeler moved that the League protest all moves 
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to seize upon the war for having such minima written 
into the elassifications. 

“I think the League should send its protest to the 
railroad war board and to the Commission,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The point was brought out that raising the minimum 
would have the effect of preventing double loading. Using 
sugar for illustrative purposes, he said, under a 30,000 
minimum, often three carloads are put into one car; under 
a 60,000 minimum only one consignee could be named 
and two cars would be used if there were two consignees. 

A more liberal mixing rule may be adopted in Western 
Classification territory, but not while the spirit of the 
traffic representatives of shippers is as it is now. The 
subject was referred to the League’s Western Classifica- 
tion committee, with the thinly veiled idea that that body 
will smother it. E. J. McVann said it was a subject 
that trenches on the unwritten rule of the League that 
a majority, by vote, shall not impose its will upon the 
minority in instances where such action will make it 
necessary for the opposing traffic managers to fight the 
League’s action elsewhere. The action in sending it to 
the committee was unanimous. 

As to a proposed change in the K. D. rule, the League 
voted that it was satisfied with the recommendation that 
the League discuss the subject. 

H. W. B. Glover said the League could talk until Christ- 
mas without framing a rule that would satisfactorily define 
what is the knocked-down condition for all articles pos- 
sible of that kind of treatment. 

R. D. Sangster made the motion to indorse the com- 
mittee’s report that the League talk about the matter. 


Tracing of Freight. 


J. M. Belleville submitted the freight claims committee 
report and that brought up the subject of tracing of freight. 
The committee made a letter to the editor of The Traffic 
World the text for condemnation by everybody of useless 
tracing, but no two members agreed fully as to what is 
useless and therefore an abuse. 

Messrs. Chandler and Montgomery locked horns on the 
subject. The former wanted the League to authorize 
the New England regional committee of the League to 
sign as indorsers of a notice by the New England lines 
that they will not trace freight until after the expiration 
of a reasonable time for its arrival at destination. Mr. 
Montgomery moved a substitute for that instruction so 
as to make it appear as the opinion of the League that 
while there is an abuse of tracing the poor service of 
the carriers invites it and that the way to get rid of 
tracing is to improve the service. 

James Collord of Buffalo said that the railroads ask 
the Larken Company to start tracers immediately, so as 
to reduce pilfering to a minimum. 

Mr. Chandler said some tracing is begun before the ship- 
ment moves. Fourteen hundred tracers, he said, were 
started in Boston one week alone. 

C. B. Baldwin thought there should be no tracing inside 
of ten days. The report which precipitated this discussion 


was as follows: 


Ever since the organization of the League we have from 
time to time dealt in our reports with the question of tracing 
of freight. and have endeavored to impress upon our members 
the uselessness of a great deal of the tracing which is at- 
temnted to he dore. 

We are now hrirging the matter again to the attention of 
our members hecause under the nresent war conditions and 
the ahsolute necessity of all possible cooperation hetween the 
shippers and carriers, we feel that the abuse of tracing should 
be very carefully considered by our members and that all un- 
necessary tracing should he eliminated. 

This matter has been particularly hrought to the attention 
of your committee by reason of an article in the Traffic World 
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of October 6, from the traffic manager of a manufacturing 
concern, from which we quote: 

‘“‘We follow each carload, as well as less than carload ship- 
ments, of material with a tracer and have been given the best 
of support by the various carriers handling our commodities. 
I have in mind particularly our shipments to the Pacific coast, 
which we handle in the following manner: 

“When the bill of lading reaches the writer’s desk a letter 
is written to the commercial agent, or the general agent’s office 
of the lines securing a haul on the car, and a copy is sent to 
the junction agent, or to a representative who can give you 
quick and reliable information of passing record. The Official 
Guide will give you the names of the proper officials to handle 
with, and a letter, or at the most, two letters, will tell you 
whether or not that particular line or office will handle tracer, 

“The Santa Fe at present gives us junction passing of our 
cars, tells us date of receipt at Chicago, and time of delivery, 
and it is a rare thing to have two days pass without some 
information of our cars. The C. M. & St. P. handles our 
tracers in like manner. The same system will apply to cars 
moving to Chicago proper or to any other point. We write a 
letter to the traffic department of the C. C. & O., on whose 
tracks we are located, and send a copy to their Cincinnati and 
Chicago representative. We are thus kept advised of passing 
at Cincinnati and delivery at Chicago. 

“In this connection we have found it to our advantage to 
handle all of our trace matters with the traffic rather than the 
operating departments of the carriers. The reason for better 
service in this line is that the traffic department is charged 
with the responsibility of securing the business, while the 
aay ad department moves it or delays it, as the case 
may be. 

“This system can be used by any firm and in most cases we 
believe their tracers will be answered. It depends, of course, 
a great deal on the person with whom you handle same. If 
upon repeated requests you secure no information, it would be 
an easy matter to route shipments via a competing line which 
would furnish the information desired. 

“T understand that, on account of the expense involved, some 
lines have made it a rule not to trace shipments beyond their 
junctions. However, we have not found it a hard matter to 
persuade the lines interésted in us, and in which we naturally 
are interested, to handle all of our shipments by tracer to 
destination.” 

This article seemed to your chairman to indicate such an 
abuse of the tracing proposition that we sent out a 
circular letter to all of the members of our com- 
mittee and with one exception the committee agreed with 
the chairman that the tracing of every car and demanding 
from the carriers that they furnish passing and junction reports 
- every car shipped, is an abuse, and particularly so in war 

mes. 

Of course, this particular manufacturing concern, handling, 
as the writer of the above quoted article states, from 200 to 
300 carloads per month, does not place such a large burden 
upon the carriers as would be placed if the practice were fol- 
lowed by concerns which are shipping a good many thousand 
cars per month. 

The carriers have, for a long time, complained very bitterly 
of the abuse of tracing and have asked the cooperation of the 
League in endeavoring to stop abuses in this direction, but so 
long as a carrier enccurages this system, as they appear to do 
> case, we do not see that they have any right to com- 
plain. 

We believe that the carriers should maintain passing reports 
at junction and other points so that where care are delayed 
they can be located, but we do not believe that it is a prac- 
ticable thing to follow every car shipped by tracer and expect 
from the carriers prompt answer as to the movement. 


Bills of Lading. 

The bill of lading committee’s report brought forth Mr. 
Hurd’s opinion that what has been done to provide a 
combined bill of lading and waybill is not worth much, and 
he asked that that part of the report be laid on the table. 

Every member of the committee, he said, is opposed 
to a suggestion, made soon after the Pomerene bill of 
lading law was enacted, that the carriers be allowed to 
charge a fee for issuing order bills of lading. 

Fairfax Harrison told the committee the carriers thought 
they should have more revenue to cover the greater risk 
created by the Pomerene law. The fee was also pro- 
posed to discourage the requests for such bills. 


The Annual Dinner. 

Not unlike the meat or mixture between the bread of 
a sandwich was the annual dinner of the League at the 
Waldorf-Astoria the evening of November 15. It gave 
the spice to season the more or less heavy discussion 
of questions in issue between carriers and shippers. This 
is not to say the dinner was a mere joy affair. On the 
contrary, President Holden of the Burlington addressed 
the members on “The Railroads in War Time. His ad- 
dress is printed elsewhere. 

Former Judge C. F. Moore, who has practiced before the 
Commission more than he does now, tried to impress on 
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his hearers the seriousness of the war and to show that 
the American people must prepare to make sacrifices ané 
expenditures of which they do not yet dream. His onl: 
reference to the work in which his hearers engage ever\ 


‘day was when he advised more conferences to settle dis 


putes out of court, so to speak. 

“Forget the Commission,” he advised, “and devote you 
energies to something other than clawing at the throai 
of each other.” 

President Freer was down for.a speech, but he di 
not, because, he said he could not, which is camouflag:. 
and because he said he wanted to hear the other speakers 
rather than his own voice. As toastmaster, he proposed 
only one toast, “The President of the United States.” 


Inconvenience Caused by War. 


Traffic managers whose employers have been inconven- 
ienced or damaged by the derangements of war brought 
forward their troubles at the Firday session. Film men 
and other habitual users of express facilities are the ones 
who complained. In a general way they wanted to know 
what they-eeuld do to make the express companies either 
give better service or pay damages. A film man wanted 
to know what should be done with a situation produced 
by the fact that a film shipped from Cincinnati to Dayton 
did not come to hand until two days after the license for 
its use had expired. Nobody had an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

“Hadn’t we better remember that this government is 
at war?” asked Mr. Montgomery, commenting not only on 
the film case but on a statement that on one day the 
government shipped forty carloads by express, thereby 
depriving all other shippers by express of cars. 

These complaints were brought forward by W. H..Chan- 
dler’s report from the express committee, in which he re- 
viewed the claim, pick-up and delivery questions and the 
dozens of other things that trouble shippers. 

Mr. Chandler was instructed to take up the express 
companies’ change of rule 6 under which they refuse to 
deliver a package of 100 pounds or more above the first 
floor of a building if one man cannot easily handle it. 
He said the change was made without authority. 

The real big question, the one relating to claims arising 
under the third section of the freight bill of lading, was 
brought up by D. F. Hurd’s report. The situation arises 
from .the fact that notwithstanding the second Cummins 
amendment has been on the books for a long time, the 
old bill of lading is still in use and the railroad claim 
agents are still settling or refusing to settle claims, ex- 
cept on the basis of invoice value at time and place of 
shipment, although “invoice value” has been taken out of 
the bill. This is possible because the Commission has 
not yet disposed of the bi]l of lading case and, further, 
because no shipper has gone into court to force a 
decision as to whether that amendment did not restore 
the old common law rule that carriers must settle on the 
basis of replacement value, at the nearest market, where 
the goods destroyed or damaged may be procured for 
replacement. 

f Bill of Lading Conference. 


If Luther M. Walter, counsel for the League in the bill 
of lading case, finds no objection, a conference will be 
sought with the same persons as constituted the eleven- 
day conference at Washington with a view to having the 
railroads come to a uniform and more liberal basis of 
settlement of claims arising from “drop” and “future de- 
livery” shipments. 
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This conclusion was a compromise between W. H. Chan- 
dler, backed by Messrs. McVann, Montgomery and Lincoln 
on one side, and D. F. Hurd, chairman of the bill of lading 
‘committee, earnestly supported by H. G. Wilson, on the 
other. ' 

The proponents of a conference said they were con- 
fronted with the fact that while the Commission is delib- 
erating on the meaning of the Cummins amendment and 
ihe proper form for a bill of lading thereunder, the railroad 
claim agents are settling claims on drop and future de- 
livery shipments just as if there were no such thing as 
the Cummins amendment and as if the invoice value at 
iime and place of shipment provision were ‘still in the 
bill of lading. 

Messrs. Hurd and Wilson thought another conference 
would prejudice the position taken by the League’s counsel 
in the authoritative conference held at the suggestion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Messrs. McVann, Chandler and Montgomery said the 
fact is that while the League’s lawyer holds the whole bill 
of lading to be unlawful, the railroads are settling claims, 
even in disregard of the admissions against interest made 
by attorneys for the railroads. It is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts claimants for small sums. 
MeVann said it was obvious that a claimant cannot sue 
in the courts to determine whether the railroad shall pay 
$7.17 or $4.32 on a particular claim. 

R. E. Quirk, chief of the division of claims for the 
Commission, suggested that if the League, in a conference 
with the Freight Claim Association, which is to have a 
meeting on November 27, could agree as to what are the 
issues between the railroads and the shippers, the Com- 
mission might make an announcement as to what should 
be done. 


Later, when the discussion became warm, and especially 
after H. G. Wilson had remarked that the League had 
participated in one conference at the request of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Quirk said the Commission was not soliciting 
a conference between the opposing parties. He added 
he could not say the Commission would make an announce- 
ment even if a conference were held. He was merely 
suggesting a conference and a possible outcome, if the 
shippers and railroads could agree upon a statement show- 
ing clearly the line dividing them. Mr. Quirk said the rail- 
roads are not giving uniform treatment to the claims 
arising on drop and future delivery shipments. He said 
that one railroad claim agent, in undertaking to settle 
for ninety-seven bushels of potatoes, asked the shipper 
what he had paid the farmers for them. 


That claim agent, however, is not the only one trying 
to eliminate the “middle man.” Many, in trying to settle 
for lost shipments, are seeking to ignore the jobber, who 
sold the goods and then had them shipped direct to the 
buyer by the manufacturer. The effort is to settle on the 
basis of what the jobber agreed to pay the manufacturer 
of the goods constituting the lost drop shipment. 

C. W. Nash opposed having a conference with a sub- 
ordinate body, such as he said the Freight Claim Associa- 
‘ion is. Its authority, he asserted, covers merely the 
negotiations between the railroads that are jointly liable 
on through shipments, and it never passes on the negotia- 
‘ions between the claimant and the carrier. Mr. Wilson 
41180 made the point that it would be useless to talk with 
‘ie subordinates, who, naturally, could not change the 
position taken by the lawyers who acted authoritatively for 
‘he railroads. 

It was on Chairman Hurd’s recommendation that the 
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Chandler-McVann motion to attempt an agreement, in the 
nature of a modus vivendi, was conditioned on Luther M. 
Walter’s consent. 

Increase in Membership. 

Assistant Secretary Lacey’s report showed an increase 
in the membership from 360 to 420 and a satisfactory 
condition of the treasury. 

“I refer you to the Congressional Record,” said H. G. 
Wilson, when the legislative committee was called on for 
a report. ‘You know, we tried to stop the fifteenth section 
amendment, but the conditions made effective opposition 
impossible. The measure was a conference compromise 
made in the secrecy of the conference room.” 

The Sheaffer car committee system, devised by the rail- 
roads’ war board, received high commendation from every 
member of the League who is serving on a regional com- 
mittee of the League in co-operation with regional com- 
mittees of the American Railway Association. Guy M. 
Freer, George P. Wilson, D. F. Hurd, W. H. Chandler and 
Donald O. Moore, among others, told how the committees 
of the two organizations are working together, often to the 
extent of the two committees voting as one, to solve the 
problems. The League men were especially strong in prais- 
ing the operating officials of the railroads in discouraging 
attempts on the part of railroad officials to have the war- 
time expedients incorporated in tariff publications. The 
operating men, it was said, think better results can be 
accomplished by co-operation than by efforts on the part 
of railroads or shippers to undertake to use the force of 
law. 

Government Bodies Criticized. 


No such commendation, however, came to the Food Ad- 
ministration officials who have undertaken, at various 
points, to say how equipment shall be used. F. E. Wil- 
liamson of Buffalo wanted to know by what right the 
Food Administration undertook to tell the New York Cen- 
tral that, between certain specified dates, it might not 
use box cars for eastbound carload movements. He said 
he did not know that to be a fact, but he had no reason 
to question the veracity of the railroad officials who said 
they had received such an order. 

“I thought the priority agent or the car service division 
alone had power over equipment,”.said Mr. Williamson. 
Plainly his attitude was that neither the shippers nor the 
railroads can afford to allow such a lack of co-ordination 
and co-operation to grow. His idea was to bring up the 
subject so as- to show that while the League and the 
American Railway Association are co-operating, there are 
governmental bodies that are not. 

That, however, was not the only time a little fling was 
taken at the vagaries of governmental officials in dealing 
with transportation matters. It was, however, the most 
extended comment on the matter. At all other mention 
of what might be called either amateurism or excessive 
ego, the attitude of the delegates was “Oh, what’s the 
use? Anything can be expected from a government offi- 
cial.” 

All suggestions as to the time or place for the next 
meeting were referred to the executive committee. The 
only invitation verbally extended was that given by W. C. 
Ermon, traffic manager for the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany at New Orleans. 

The convention adjourned early in the afternoon, but 
the delegates did not go home. Instead they accepted the 
invitation of the Erie, embodied in D. L. Gray, one of its 
traffic managers, to use one of the company’s ferry boats 
for a trip along the water front, so the traffic managers 
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might visualize the terminals about which they talk when 
they discuss free time for exports, New York lighterage 
and things like that. While they were duly interested in 
the terminals, Mr. Gray did not lose any of his popularity 
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by having the boat go near enough to various ships to 
enable his guests to get some idea as to what the war 
has done and may do to destroy or hamper commerce, 


or conversely, encourage and enlarge it. 









Railroads in War Time 


(Address of Hale Holden, president of the Burlington, and 
member of the railroads’ war board, to the members of the 
National Industrial ‘Traffic League, New York, November 15.) 

I have been honored by your invitation to speak to you 
to-night, but mainly persuaded to do so, in the emergency 
of these trying times, because of the suggestion conveyed 
to me that our common problem can be better understood 
and, therefore, more nearly solved by talking together 
about it. 

This League represents the energy and strength of the 
industry of the country—it visualizes the output of that 
industry in motion from producer to consumer. The 
traffic of the vast industries you represent is the only 
thing that gives value to your product, and this is at once 
translated into terms of transportation—the combination 
of weight and distance which your traffic produces, trans- 
lates itself into the billions of ton-miles which the railroads 
of the country manufacture in the vital services they 
render to you. 

These are the trite terms of yesterday and the manifold 
operations of the past—the peaceful, commercial past—in 
which you and we have engaged and contended, in the 
process of manufacturing these ton-miles have measured 
much of the growth of the country and the wealth of the 
nation. That these operations have been successful, our 
common enthusiasm for the life we lead proves, but these 
successes are now being tried by the stern demands of 
war and the urgent need of the country for indefinite 
increase in the strength of its institutions. 

Modern war finds little by analogy in wars of the past— 
new terrors, born of the genius of diabolical invention, 
have been met and endured and one by one are being sur- 
mounted—the armies of to-day are numbered in millions 
and the credits to support them in billions, until all land- 
marks of past experience have been swept away. Leaders 
of to-day are revising and strengthening the plans and op- 
erations of those of yesterday and peering anxiously into 
the future for measures necessary to meet the emergencies 
of to-morrow. 

The practices of our commercial and industrial life of 
yesterday—in the days when war was far away from us 
and not as to-day, in the heart and on the tongue of every- 
one—those practices are being rapidly readjusted to meet 

‘the growing problems of this modern science of wholesale 
homicide and destruction and we must continue, as we 
have well begun, to bring our common effort into form 
best suited to the needs of the hour. 


These needs are measured yet by no horizon and no 
man knows how much of urgent effort and sacrifice of 


self and treasure will be required to “carry on” through’ 


to the end—but no man hesitates on that account. 

The business of the country to-day is the business of 
winning the war—every plan or action must be measured 
by that standard and be forwarded, altered or abandoned 
by a patriotic appraisement of motives to that end. We 
have the experiences of our allies to guide us and know 
the cost they endured in men and money before each was 


aroused to the sacrifices necessary to ‘bring its powers 
together to the single business of war. 

“Business as usual” delays the “business of war” and 
the giant strides made, under the great leadership of ihe 
President, in mobilizing the business energies of the coun- 
try are daily showing the conviction in the hearts of ihe 
people that nothing is worth while if it interferes with 
the preparations for the war or, indeed, if it does not in 
some way contribute toward them. 

We must agree that we have made giant strides—the 
magnitude of this business can only be judged by a view 
broad enough to take it in and the little affairs of dispute 
and contention of which we hear from time to time are 
merely the slipping of the wheels, for an instant, of the 
great machine as it is getting under way. A French states- 
man recently in this country said, “You in America must 
not be alarmed when our governments change or our 
generals are superseded by.new men—every change means 
that we are finding stronger men to meet the new emer- 
gencies of the war.” 

In this view of what has been done, every month since 
April has added new momentum to this great machine of 
ours—the power of the American people—and willing co- 
operation, more than any other force, has brought this 
about. The great war measures of the country thus far 
have been the determination to enter: it, the mobilization 
of our credit to support it, and the conviction promptly 
enacted into law, of the necessity for compulsory military 
service to carry it through to a successful issue. All of 
these were accomplished within a few months and were 
born of the sound morality of American citizenship, stirred 
from time to time by the great state papers of the Presi- 
dent. 

Remember what he said when he called the country to 
the colors in April: 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civiliza- 
tion itself seeming to be in the balance. 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts 
—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free people as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the prin- 
ciples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which 
she has treasured. 

God helping her, she can do no other. 


And now, American soldiers are at the front, and the 
thousands there are being followed by tens of thousands 
more, and this will go on until peace with victory brings 
this awful business to an end. Thirty-five millions of 
people in Europe are fighting and supporting those that 
fight; the industrial armies supporting the front are greater 
in number than those that fight and in greater proportion 
this will be necessary here. 


Organization of the Railroads for the War. 


Efficient transportation is one of the prime necessi'ies 
of the whole enterprise—the ocean lies between us ind 
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our increasing army abroad and that we are undertaking 
to bridge. Transportation within our borders is equally 
vital and important, and that is the subject of immediate 
concern that has brought us together here to-night. 

In the proclamation issued by the President on April 16 
he said: 


To the men who run the railways of the country, whether 


they be managers or operative employes, let me say that the 
railways are the arteries of the nation’s life and that upon 
them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it that those 


arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or 
slackened power. 

This call was preceded by a few days by a resolution 
passed by the Council of National Defense calling upon the 
railroads “to so organize their business as to lead to the 
greatest expedition in the movement of freight.” The rest 
is familiar history, but let us briefly review it: 

On April 11 last, in response to this call, the chief offi- 
cers of substantially all of the railroads of the country 
met in Washington. May I say, without misunderstanding, 
that this was the first of the great industries to come 
together to organize to support the country in the effort 
of the war—first, evidently, because of the prime impor- 
tance of transportation in this great struggle and pos- 
sibly, also, because of an inquiry in the minds of the 
council to know whether private operation of the railroads 
could meet the supreme test of this experience. 

I think it has done so, and, unless denied those oppor- 
tunities to adjust itself which are necessary to all forms 
of industry and service in time of war, I am sure it will 
continue to do so. 


The product of this meeting was expressed in this res: 
olution: 


Resolved, That the railroads of the United States, acting 
through their chief executive officers here and now assembled, 
and stirred by a high sense of their opportunity to be of the 
greatest service to their country in the piesent national crisis, 
do heieby pledge themsclves, with the government of the 
United States, and with the governments of the several states, 
and with one another, that during the present war they will 
co-ordinate their operations in a continental ra.lway_ system, 
meigirg during such period all their merely individual and 
competitive activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency. To this end they hereby 
agree to create an oigarization which shall have general au- 
thority to fermulate in detail and from time to time a policy 
of operation of all or any of the railways, which p.licy, when 
and as announced by such temporary organization, shall be 
accepted and earnestly made effective by the several man- 
agements of the individual railroad companies here represented. 


The railroad war board was the outcome. The delib- 
erations of this board have, from the first, been directed 
to the cbvious necessity, as the traffic of the country has 
multiplied, of increasing the efficiency, and consequently, 
the capacity, of the plant. It was at once apparent that, 
as conditions matured, sacrifice of convenience by the 
public must come, followed by sacrifice of opportunity in 
the routine commercial life of the country, but neither 
of these was immediately necessary and this, fortunately, 
gave to us who carry the first opportunity. 


Appeal for Greater Efficiency. 


The first action was expressed in a call for more in- 
tensive use of the existing facilities, for expedition of 


trailic, for more car miles and more locomotive miles, per 
day -for more tons per loaded car and more tons per 
train; for the speedy repair of power and cars in bad 


order and the maintenance of the least possible number 
of {ese in shops or on repair tracks. The standards set 
wer based upon calculations that by quicker repairs, 
qui: ‘er movement and heavier average loading of cars, a 
tot» of 779,000 cars could be added to the available freight 


. &qs oment of the country; by a reduction from 15 to 10 


pe: ent of the average number of locomotives under re- 
Pai. an addition of approximately 3,325 locomotives could 
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thereby be added to the number in service. We are re- 
quiring detailed reports from the lines showing results 
accomplished, and splendid progress has been made toward 
the goal for which we are striving. 

The average capacity of all box cars in the country is 
39.7 tons, but the most recent figures show that the av- 
erage load is only 17 tons, indicating that only 43 per 
cent of the box car capacity of the country has in the past 
been utilized. This unused space pointed at once to the 
most available opportunity for increased capacity, and this 
led immediately to the call upon the shipping public for 
help and co-operation and brought about immediate and 
gratifying response. Heavy loading of cars has come to 
be the part of patriotism..- 

We have urged the minimum use of equipment for com- 
pany loading and the prompt release of cars in company 
as well as commercial service, and our inspectors are 
traveling the country to see that these things are being 
done as efficiently as the human agents upon whom we 
have to rely will do them. 

The result of all this effort has been that, without notice- 
able increase in power or cars, tracks or terminals, ap- 
proximately £5 per cent more freight traffic has been 
handled than last year, and the performance, I think, has 
been better than in the competitive confusion of a year 
ago. 

In addition, the direct war needs of the government have 
beén well served—72 new towns and cities, some of them 
having a population of 40,000 men, have sprung into being 
almost overnight—the camps and cantonments of the army 
—requiring thousands of cars of lumber and other ma- 
terial to build them, and the prompt daily movement of 
approximately 2,500 cars of food and supplies to feed and 
maintain them—the tremendous energies of the shipbuild- 
ing program of the government have been served—the 
movement of foodstuff required at home and by our allies 
has been co-ordinated and reduced to smooth and efficient 
operation; coal has been moved in greater volume than 
ever before, and the handling of troops to camps and to 
ports of embarkation under the admirable operation of 
the voluntary censorship of the press has gone on—as it 
were, in the silence of the night—with the reticence re- 
quired by the military situation and without noticeable 
disturbance of the ordinary passenger traffic of the coun- 
try. ‘ 


Pooling of Equipment. 


Much else has been accomplished, with most of which 
you are familiar, but the pooling of the equipment of the 
country, with the power which has been so broadly exer- 
cised as to move, to date of most recent reports, ap- 
proximately 160,000 empty cars from one line or part of. 
the country to another to relieve shortage or distress, has 
perhaps done more than anything else to increase the 
capacity of the plant as a whole. In my judgment, we 
will not again return to former methods in this matter, 
but in no other way has the single purpose of the railroads 
to consolidate their activities for the benefit of the coun- 
try been so clearly shown as in the prompt response and 
obedience shown in routing empty cars under these orders. 
Empty mileage means added expense, and at a time when 
expenses are almost wholly out of control, it has been 
hard to incur; when cars for local needs have been scarce 
and hard to provide, it has been harder upon the individual 
road and upon the shippers on its line to let them go, 
but the larger needs of the country, as given us by de- 
partment or committee at Washington, or as we have seen 
them, have governed and cars ordered to competitor or 
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connection have been delivered as directed without delay. 

The railroad war board felt that before calling upon the 
public to make sacrifices in its normal transportation rights 
and privileges, the railroads should prove that they had 
made the first response and, as far as the means within 
their control would permit, had improved their own effi- 
ciency. Already, as comparative statistics demonstrate, 
the most efiicient transportation machine in the world, and 
with lower rates and higher costs of operation, the in- 
crease in traffic handled gives ground to hope that thus 
far we have done our part. Without doubt much more 
might have been done, and the anxieties of the future 
point to much that must yet be done, but in passing judg- 
ment you must remember that the life of this machine 
comes from the human hands that operate it and in the 
complex conditions about us, these hands sometimes fail 
us and at times they falter in the struggle with the over- 
load of the plan; you must also remember that months 
ago the intense industrial activity of the country, following 
the recall to Europe of thousands of able men, began to 
deplete our mechanical and repair forces; men have left 
. us to volunteer and thousands have been drafted; the 
military regiments of France were recruited from our best 
men, and now the problem of proper maintenance of track 
and equipment and, indeed, of the efficient operation of 
trains, has become one of the serious anxieties of every 
railroad officer in the country. 


Railroad critics have not ignored this increase in effi-- 


ciency; we were told by some that these measures were 
only long-deferred reforms which would now reward 
the treasuries of the companies with overflowing net earn- 
ings, and we have been harshly asked by others*why these 
things were not done long ago. 

To the first, the answer is that some of these more im- 
portant measures were adopted knowing that to do them 
would add instead of decrease expense, but were neces- 
sary to manufacture more transportation, and the savings 
accomplished by others have been long since absorbed 
by the mounting costs of operation. To the others, the 
answer why many of these things that have increased the 
volume of transportation have not been done before is 
found in the response of employes and officers under the 
patriotic cry of the hour, the magnificent response of the 
shippers of the country to the same call and the loosening 
and, I make frank to say, the disregard by both shipper and 
railroad, in che common good, of some of the restrictions 
which have, in the exercise of the arts of peace, been 
imposed upon this over-regulated industry. 

Co-operation by the Public. 

We have appealed to the public, and none better than 
the members of this League know how effective has been 
the response. Heavier loading of cars has been every- 
where accepted and practiced; tariff minima have been 
disregarded and our records are showing continued in- 
crease in the loading of cars to maximum capacity. Im- 
mediate progress was shown in the prompt loading and 
release of cars, and the gratifying increase in the capacity 
of the railroads is directly attributable—indeed, could not 
have been accomplished without this generous co-operation. 
It is a pleasure to make acknowledgment of this in behalf 
of the railroads of the country. 

These, briefly, are the things that together we have 
done, and measured, not in terms of sacrifice one for the 
other, but in combined effort for the good of the country, 
we may conclude that much has been accomplished. 

But the railroads know that much more will be required 
of them. The business of the war is growing daily larger, 
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is at hand, with decreased efficiency of. men and power, 
and this, added to the growing scarcity of labor, g ves 
much concern to the outlook for the winter. 

We have in consequence serious problems before us, but 
I think there is no reason for alarm nor indeed for doubt 
about the capacity of the railroads to meet the needs of 
the country. There are some things, however, which must 
be done to accomplish this, and I base my judgment upon 
the faith that these things will be done. 

In the first place, the remarkable results which have 
come from co-operation show that this co-operation nuust, 
at all hazards of differences of opinion or selfish intervsts, 
be continued; indeed, as difficulties multiply, we must 
meet them by greater co-operation, remembering at all 
times that what we do or forego is not done now so niuch 
in the interest of either one of us as in the fulfillment of 
our duty to the country. , 

Another thing; let us, for the period of the war, abol- 
ish and bring to an end the old spirit of complaint and 
criticism. We have in the past been too ready to criticize 
and to pass harsh judgment upon the motives and actions 
of each other. This is not time to rattle old skeletons; 
on the contrary, they ought now to be put well under-. 
ground, and if we will do this, I think they will perma- 
nently stay there. Organizations such as this have done 
much in recent years toward a better understanding, and 
I think the railroad men of the present day are striving 
earnestly and with unselfish purpose to render the service 
which the public is entitled to have. We cannot always 
agree, but this is true in all other forms of human con- 
tact; nevertheless, some people think that we have been 
quicker to disagree and more given to harsh judgment 
of each other than in other transactions in business life. 
Let us, at least during the war, have an end of this; be 
fore we criticize let us reflect; before we condemn let us 
investigate and in a better spirit of forbearance and co- 
operation, I am certain that we will jointly go further and 
do better in our service to the country in this hour of trial. 


Needs of the Railroads. 


The railroad plant to-day, although capable of still fur- 
ther intensive use, has definite limitations. It needs more 
power, but for the present the output of the locomotive 
plants of the country is almost wholly going to supply the 
needs of the government for its railroad operations abroad 
and the pressing needs of our allies. We need more cars, 
but because of the needs of the government and our allies 
and the scarcity and high cost of labor and materials, not 
as much progress has been made in se ring new equip 
ment for renewals and additions as t. - traffic of the 
country needs. We must remember, however, that it was 
only a little over two years ago that there were approxi 
mately 350,000 idle cars reported throughout the county 
and that the so-called shortage of 148,627 cars on May 1 
last, whichis a misnomer and is really the excess of cars 
ordered over cars supplied, was reduced in September to 
31,591, or 78 per cent. Since September there has bee! 


a considerable increase in unfilled car orders, and for 4 


time this tendency will doubtless increase. 

If the capacity of the railroads is exceeded, this offers 
no more reason for now condemning them than any other 
industry or plant suddenly burdened by an excessive load. 
It is unfair to say, as some have, that the railroads have 
broken down, because the truth is that they are doing 
more than ever before and are handling continuous'y and 
efficiently the greatest traffic in the history of the country. 
The situation is only made worse by prejudiced «xpre* 
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ms of that kind, and intelligent men give little heed to 
them. 
Warly in the summer it was foreseen that, in spite of 
‘ensive improvement in methods and the helpful results 
co-operation, there would likely not be enough trans- 
)ortation to promptly meet all requirements, and the 
:iority law was passed in consequence, placing authority 
ith the President, in proper cases, to order some kinds 
o| freight shipped in preference to other kinds. This 
accomplishes legally a necessary discrimination born of 
the emergencies of the war, but it merely gives precedence 
to traffic which, whether for direct government use or for 
the prime necessities of the people, is considered of major 
importance. More will have to be done in this direction 
and some traffic will in time have to be taken off of the 
rails. The recent priority order denying the use of open 
top cars to certain traffic, which was determined by the gov- 
ernment to be now non-essential, is without doubt only the 
beginning of further restrictions of the same character, 
put this is not to be considered unusual in time of war. 
Already we know that some forms of industrial activity 
will be curtailed during this period in order to conserve 
and better utilize effort and material, and it is essential 
that the transportation effort of the country be conserved 
in like manner. 


Postpone Unnecessary Work. 


We can conserve the energies of the railroads also by 
not requiring them during the war to use men or material 
or train service for unnecessary improvements. The con- 
dition of the times has led to the suspension of work of 
this character within the control of the railroads and pub- 
lic authorities ought not to compel such work. In July 
the war board voiced an appeal “that during the war the 
railroads be required by public authorities to make im- 
provements and carry out projects involving expenditure of 
money and labor only when they are absolutely essential 
for war purposes or public safety.” New passenger sta- 
tions, grade separations and track elevation are clearly 
now among the non-essential, and the spirit of the re- 
sponse, which is rapidly coming from all parts of the coun- 
try, is well expressed in a recent ruling of the Public 
Service Commission of New Hampshire in the following 
language: 


But above and controlling all other considerations is the fact 
that this country is now in a state of war, and among the 
most important instrumentalities for the successful conduct of 
the war is our railroad system. Every effort is being made to 
co-ordinate the railroads of the country into a single system, 
under a single head, in such wise as to make available for 
each. as needed, the resources of all. The strain laid upon the 
railroads by the demands made upon them for the transporta- 
tion of men, materials and supplies is stupendous. It has come 
upon them at a time when their facilities and equipment have 
already proved inadequate for the handling of existing business, 
and when all our producers of the needed equipment and facili- 
ties are straining every nerve to meet the requirements of the 
allied armies at the front. And with us the situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that this unparalleled strain has fallen upon 
a bankrupt railroad. 

We do not say that we will in no case order expenditure by 
our railroads not directly promotive of the conduct of the war. 
But it should be understood that so long as the public receives 
a service reasonably approximating that to which it was ac- 
cusiomed in time of peace and where the public safety is not 
manifestly and imminently endangered, we cannot be expected 
to order our railroads to expend large sums of money on im- 
provements having on tendency, directly or indirectly, to enable 
then better to carry on what is now their supreme business— 
the business of war—or to facilitate the distribution of food, 
fue! and the other necessaries of life. 

| \provements desirable in times of peace, for the purposes 
of . «ace, will have to wait until peace comes. 


“he Secretary of War has lent his aid in this direction 
towards the conservation of effort by the railroads; he 
recently wrote to Mr. Will H. Hays, Chairman, Indiana 
St.:e Council of Defense, Indiapapolis, Ind., as follows: 


The Council of National Defense has considered the ques- 


tion you raise in your recent letter as to the attitude which 
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should be taken relativé to improvements, public and other- 
wise, which involve large construction work, and recommends 
as follows: 

Every effcrt that this country is capable of making should be 
applied to bring the war to a speedy. and successful conclusion. 
The resources of the country in a general way may be said to 
consist of men, money and material, and during the period of 
the war any new enterprise or undertaikng should be tried and 
justified by the test: Will the men, money and materials so 
applied best contribute in this way to the winning of the war? 

New enterprises which are not fundamental to the efficient 
operation of the country’s necessary activities should not be 
undertaken. This will not result adversely upon business or 
conditions of employment because every man and every re- 
source will be needed during the war. All efforts should be 
centered to help win the war. 


It seems plain that no substantial right nor interest can 
be seriously affected by the universal adoption at this time 
of this principle; if it is adopted it will take off of the 
railroads a considerable volume of loading and release 
many men and cars for more essential work. 


Reduction of Passenger Service 


Already passenger mileage at approximately the rate of 
25,000,000 miles per annum have been withdrawn, and this 
has released a great many men for more important work 
and has accomplished a considerable saving in coal. The 
passenger travel of the country is heavier than it has ever 
been before and shows no signs of abatement. Under 
these conditions, further reductions in passenger service 
have not yet seemed possible, but, guided by action which 
we know has taken place abroad, we may predict that the 
public, for the like purpose of better use of men and facili- 
ties, may have to patiently submit to further curtailment 
of passenger service and forego some of the comforts and 
conveniences which it now has. 

We must make greater use of waterways, electric lines 
and motor trucks wherever practical means can be devel- 
oped to accomplish .this—and no better time than the pres- 
ent can be found to make the experiment. 

There are some stubborn facts growing out of the big 
American freight car and the low American freight rate 
and the industry and team tracks and freight houses lo- 
cated conveniently in every city and town which, I think, 
have had more to do with the inactivity of traffic by river 
or canal in this country than anything else, but in this 
time of heavy traffic, let us take a new look at the problem 
and see if some valuable use cannot be made of these 
natural highways. 


The war board, speaking for the railroads, recorded our 
desire to help in this matter by saying to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, that: 


The railroads will welcome any practicable water transporta- 
tion and they are prepared to co-operate cordially with respon- 
sible persons or corporations who may provide such water 
transportation, by exchange of traffic, the issuance of joint bills 
of lading, and, if necessary, where conditions justify it, by 
joining the water carriers in the building of tracks to connect 
the railroads with the wharves and landings of water carriers. 

This guarantees our interest, I think, in the subject. 

In many parts of the country freight is interchanged 
in considerable volume between steam and electric lines. 
Locally, electric lines are handling an increasing tonnage. 
Motor trucks present an admirable means for effecting de- 
livery of package freight to nearby points, and as to all of 
these, I am satisfied that the railroads are prepared to 
join in practical and reasonable measures to develop the 
use of them. 


These are some of the things that we can readily do to 
increase the use of the means at hand to move the busi- 
ness of the country. 


But we must not stop here—at a time when enlargement 
and expansion is the order of the day and traffic is rapidly 
increasing and we see great plants and ship yards being 
constructed, it would be poor judgment not to see to it 
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that the railroad facilities of the country keep pace with 
the conditions they are expected to meet. They must be 
increased and they must be kept in repair, otherwise they 
will embarrass and delay us, as we know has happened 
elsewhere. After a memorable interview with General 
Joffre, it was not difficult to surrender our space in Ameri- 
can locomotive shops in order that the urgent needs of the 
French might be first supplied; and we did the same for 
Russia, and naturally the engines, cars and other railroad 
supplies needed by our own Government for its foreign 
operations have preceded ours. These things had to be 
done whether the American railroads could afford to do 


them or not. The heavy traffic, the shortage of labor and _ 


the cold weather of last winter bore heavily on the power 
of the country, but after learning from the great marshal 
the part played by the locomotives of France in the Battle 
of the Marne, there was but one answer. 

We are building railroads in France and engines and 
cars to operate them, and we must not fail to build what- 
ever is necessary here. To support our operations there, 
we must not fall behind here. We must have priority for 
materials and manufacture here, as may be necessary, and 
the benefit of prices fixed by the Government, and in 
these, the government will without doubt lend us its aid. 
We must keep our shops running as now, at full time, and 
competition of other industries must not be permitted to 
decrease our repair forces nor military service to take 
more of them than absolutely necessary, lest we may have, 
as others did, to call them back from the front to do this 
most important work at home. 

Plainly, in these times, the railroads must have more 
revenues. Railroad expenses nowadays are an open book, 
and the predictions made by railroad officers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last spring in the effort to 
obtain timely relief, failed only in that the increased cost 
has greatly exceeded the conservative estimates then 
made. 

Titese things seem to me, however, not difficult to do— 
and yet the doing of them adequately and in time will 
likely determine the success of the efforts the railroads 
are so earnestly putting forth to help win the war. 

I have faith that all of these things will be done, be- 
cause the measure of success in this war-time service to 
the government will be that we do for it now everything 
that patriotism and love of country can do. 


WATER ROUTES FOR COAL 


“Plans for diverting a part of the tremendous coal traf- 
fic from the overworked railroad system of the country to 
inland and coastwise waterways are under consideration 
by the United States Fuel Administration,” says the Official 
Bulletin. “It is expected that a material saving in cars 
and motive power can be effected by utilizing water trans- 
portation wherever possible. 

“Maj.-Gen. William S. Black, chief of engineers of the 
army, in charge of river and harbor improvement work, 
is co-operating with the Fuel Administration. General 
Black has submitted to L. A. Snead, in charge of fuel 
supplies and distribution for the Fuel Administration, the 
results of an investigation into terminal facilities available 
for transportation by water, showing that a large saving 
in railroad transportation can be effected. 

“The shipment of coal from eastern fields to New Eng- 
land is an instance of the opportunity for saving. At 
present large quantities of coal are shipped from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia fields direct to New England 
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points by rail. Facilities are available whereby practic: ‘y 
all of this coal could be sent by a much shorter rail h>] 
to tidewater at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New Yo: 
and thence by barge to New England ports. 

“A detailed report is in the course of preparation, d 
the Fuel Administration will undertake to see that shipp 
take full advantage of water transportation where or 
possible.” ; 


WATERWAY USE A REMEDY 
Use of inland waterways and more drastic governm: nt 
supervision of traffic are recommended as a remedy ior 
America’s growing freight problem in a statement issued vy 
the Patriotic Education Society. After describing the :n- 


creasing freight congestion under war conditions, the 
statement calls attention to the inland waterways. It says, 
in part: 


“One of the most important of these is practically ready 
for use. It is the Erie Canal. It is a splendid waterway 
system tapping directly fifteen states. It is 500 miles 
long, twelve feet deep and allows passage of 2,500-ton 
barges. It will permit the transportation of ten million 
tons of freight in a single season between the Great. Lakes 
and seaboard. 

“Astonishing as the fact is, it is a fact that there is not 
a single suitable, modern barge ready for use on this great 
waterway. The only boats now available are about 300 
canal boats, mostly old hulks, of 240 tons capacity, 
which can at present be operated only at a loss because of 
towing, elevator and other charges. At least 1,000 new 
type boats of from 1,000 to 2,000 tons could be used at 
once. But not a vessel of this kind is apparently in sight. 


“The government must have every avenue of transit 
communication it can get. The section of the enlarged 
Erie Canal from Oswego to New York has been open for 
some time. The remainder of the canal will, if properly 
hastened, be open for the use of large barges early in the 
1918 season. Large boats could load grain and other prod- 
ucts at Duluth or Chicago and bring them on to New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia without a break. 

“Many freight cars are said to be breaking down rapidly 
under the exceptional war strain. The use of the Erie 
Canal would greatly cheapen freight charges. Coal could 
be moved from the anthracite regions on a short haul to 
Poughkeepsie, where the barges, on the return trip, could 
load up with coal to supply the territory clear out to 
Duluth.” 

The society attacked railroads for, as it alleged, retard- 
ing waterway traffic by charging the same rate at the end 
of the waterway to places of destination by rail, as the 
rate of original shipment to the distant point, thus forc- 
ing the boat owner to carry the freight free. It adds: 
“The public, through its own indifference, has assisted in 
defrauding itself of its full transportation rights.” 


It made claim that while America has shown herself 
asleep in waterways development, Germany, even under 
stress of war times, has been spending great sums to de- 
velop her canal systems. It instanced the State of Ba- 
varia voting $155,671,000 in 1917 to build Bavaria’s share 
of one canal to connect the Danube with the Rhine. The 
statement continues: 

“A national transportation administrator or director is 
needed. Government direction of expenditures and super- 
vision of construction necessary to fill existing gaps «nd 


’ eliminate weakness, seems to be the only remedy shor’ of 
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government ownership, which should be advocated only 


a last resort.” 
e society suggested as remedial measures: 


Purchase by the government of rolling stock standardized 
cure quick and economical production and repair. 
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2. Government loans to connect disjointed rail and water 
transportation systems, under government supervision, includ- 
ing boats, docks, warehouses, elevators, etc. 

3. As increased freight rates are probably necessary to in- 
sure interest an such loans and to support the reasonable 
credit of the railroads, the quicker such rates are applied the 
better for America. 


Needs of Inland Water Transportaion 


rt of committee on inland water transportation of the 
Council of National Defense.) 


The future prosperity of this country depends upon our 
ability to compete in the markets of the world. This im- 
plies reduction of all costs to a minimum. Some costs are 
of course not controllable, others may be modified by im- 
provements of processes. Transportation enters into the 
cost of every item of civilized life, and sometimes it enters 
into the final cost several times since the raw material, 
the semi-finished product and the final result of industrial 
efforts may each in turn be carried from the place of origin 
to intermediate localities where work is expended upon 
them. 

Ample and efficient transportation is so essential to the 
welfare of the whole country at all times that every pos- 
sible agency must be fully and properly utilized and the 
cost must be as low as is consistent with the attainment 
of this requisite. Under present war conditions it is 
peremptory that immediate efforts be made to increase to 
the utmost the usefulness of every means of transportation. 
To this end, the transportation system of the country, in- 
cluding highway transportation by horse and wagon, motor 
truck transportation upon improved roads, carriage by 
electric car, transport by river, by belt railroads, by rail- 
roads and by lake vessels or other deep draft steamers, 
must be considered as a single unit consisting of these 
various parts, all of which must be closely joined into a 
compact whole and each used wherever and. whenever the 
general good will be served by the resulting economies. 
If necessary the competitive system must be controlled and 
regulated, co-operation introduced and such steps taken as 
will best serve the national good. Careful study should be 
given to the problem and the peculiar advantages and 
limitations of each means of transportation ascertained and 
laid down as clearly as possible. If, for example, the 
economical radius of the motor truck is 30 miles, such 
service should in general be limited to within that distance 
of the point of transfer, and similarly with the other 
agencies of transportation mentioned. 

Efficiency requires that the economical vehicle or agency 
be employed and that, as the public eventually pays all 
costs, the public interest is so affected that the mere pri- 
vate preference or advantage of individual shippers or car- 
riers should not be permitted to be decisive, as is now the 
case. 

The intimate connection between the several agencies or 
means of transportation should be planned with a view to 
permitting transfer from one to another to be made at the 
lowes! possible cost, and in deciding whether one agency 
or avother is to be employed the cost of the necessary 
tran. er and storage should be carefully considered. 

Or of the essential elements which must be provided is 
asy..-m of proper storage and transfer warehouses. Econ- 
omy ‘.: long haul transportation necessitates large carriers. 
Coli: :ion and distribution as a rule are most economically 
mad: hy small capacity carriers. Hence the necessity for 


provision ‘for storage at all collecting and distributing 
terminals. 

Where inland water transportation. now exists with 
proper capjtal, equipment and organization, it is admittedly 
economical and advantageous, but on many of our inland 
waterways transportation is to-day virtually non-existent, 
and in view of the abnormal market situation of both 
labor and materials, it seems out of the question to expect 
private capital at this time to embark in the attempt to 
promote their use. The war has created a real emergency, 
which must be met by governmental intervention and 
support. Each local situation calls for special treatment 
and the measure of government help to be given should be 
determined for each separate case and be kept at the 
minimum amount needed in order to permit useful results 
to be attained. 

We need the establishment of proper through and joint 
rates between rail and water lines, negotiable bills of lad- 
ing for such joint shipments, good water terminals with 
efficient mechanical equipment and warehouses, and well- 
planned railroad connections, all designed to allow as close 
co-operation between water lines and railroads as between 
the railroads themselves. 

We must have a sufficient number of carriers built to 
operate most efficiently upon the particular waterway or 
combination of waterways on which they are to be used. 
Such carriers can be planned only after careful deter- 
mination of the character and the volume of the traffic to 
be served and the conditions of width, depth and straight- 
ness of the channels to be used. 

While terminals should be built by the localities and 
public control over them retained, with uniform terminal 
charges held as low as possible, the carriers should as a 
rule be privately owned, built and operated. Just at pres- 


ent, it may, as above noted, be necessary for the govern- 


ment to join in the construction of the carriers. This ab- 
normal situation should eventually disappear, and then 
private and local interests should assum® entire control 
and responsibility. 

Finally the whole transportation problem requires, rela- 
tively speaking, the ample financial resources, the careful 
and systematic organization, and the high grade of ability 
that have made our railroads successful. Moreover, our 
waterway policy should be decided so permanently and 
authoritatively as to remove the element of uncertainty 
now arising from the doubt as to whether appropriations 
will be made, and improvement and maintenance of the 
channels continued. 

With these prerequisites recognized and supplied, in- 
land water transportation can readily be relied on to dem- 
onstrate its claim to be considered an essential element in 
our national transportation system. 


Co-ordination of Transportation. 


If all the resources of the nation are to be utilized to 
their fullest capacity, so that the collection and distribu- 
tion system upon which modern commercial life depends 
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shall be the most economical possible, all means of trans- 
portation from the hand truck to the steam railway train 
must be co-ordinated, instead of being in destructive com- 
petition. All are public service utilities, and just as a 
sound public policy has demanded that gas, water, tele- 
phone and street-car service in cities should be regulated 
monopolies rather than independent competitors, so trans- 
portation agencies must be co-ordinated, and made to act 
together for the general good. Each transportation agency 
has its own sphere of economic service. To-day this is 
only in a measure recognized. The result is that inde 
pendent carriers fight for traffic, and that victory is apt to 
lie with that one which has the best organization and 
largest capital, irrespective of the ultimate benefit to the 
public. 

To cure this state of affairs radical changes must be 
made in our methods and even in accepted ideas. The 
railroads to-day complain that their earnings do not form 
such a percentage on the money invested as to permit 
the normal amount of betterments and renewals to be 
made. Higher rates are demanded, and doubtless are 
needed, but if granted they should be gradually adjusted 
on the basis of public service rendered, founded on the 
cost of such service, and not by arbitrary charges. Ship- 
ments by water must be made ‘compulsory, if the public 
good so demands; and the facilities for making water 
shipments economical and the service convenient must 
be provided. An entirely new field of effort must be ex- 
ploited in the full utilization of electric lines and of auto- 
truck service. 

All of this demands; first, intelligent and close inves- 
tigation; second, a wise decision; and “third, firm execu- 
tion. 

The subject is of such importance as to merit any neces- 
sary public expenditures. 

Our inland waterways have been greatly improved and 
many of them have channels which render navigation 
by properly designed vessels relatively cheap and simple. 
In some localities these advantages are recognized and 
utilized, in many others the extent of utilization falls short 
of what the experience with water transportation shows 
should exist if ultimate economy and the greatest possible 
benefit to the general public are to be attained. It is the 
purpose of this discussion to define the relation of inland 
water transportation to other agencies and to indicate the 
steps that should be taken to bring about such use of 
the inland waterways as admittedly desirable. 


In attempting to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
problem of establishing upon our inland waterways a 
practical and economical system of transportation, it seems 
desirable to formulate definitely the component parts in- 
dispensable to any system of transportation adapted to 
modern methods of doing business. From such a descrip- 
tion it will be possible to deduce the essential components 
of a really successful water transportation scheme, and 
in turn to indicate wherein existing conditions present 
obstacles which must be removed before any great measure 
of success may be expected. : 


Process of Transportation. 


Assuming that its origin is at the warehouse or factory, 
the steps in the process of transportation are as follows: 
(a) Transfer from the warehouse or factory to the main 
carrier. This transfer may take place immediately at the 
door of the warehouse or industry to a freight car on a 
siding or industrial track or, similarly, in the case of a 
waterside location, to a steamboat or barge. If the transfer 
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is direct, to be economical it must be performed by devi 

planned to operate quickly and cheaply, thereby reduc \¢ 
not only the direct cost, but losses due to delays. ie 
equipment used must, of course, be adapted to the c).xr- 
acter of the commodity to be handled. Or the tran: ‘er 
may be less direct and simple because the place of o: <in 
of the shipment is at a distance from the nearest p.jint 
at which the main carrier may be reached. This cc idi- 
tion results in a truck-haul to the main carrier and us lly 
requires transfer through a receiving freight warehouse, 
since a cargo or carload of materials must be accuinu- 
lated, and it will not happen generally that cars or boats 
will be available at precisely the moment when shipiient 
is begun. For less-than-carload lots the freight warehouse 
or receiving station is always an intermediate link in the 
transportation chain. Indirect transfer will probably be 
the general rule in water transportation systems until 
they become so numerous and so dependable and eeonom- 
ical as to induce industry once more to locate upon our 
water fronts. Wherever indirect transfer prevails, the 
trucking system must be efficiently organized, using niotor 
trucks for long or heavy hauls, and the warehouse must 
be built and equipped with a view to ultimate economy 
in unloading and storing the goods and in finally trans- 
ferring them to either cars or boats. There are also num- 
bers of locations where the service of public belt railroads 
and the switches or main lines of railroads can be utilized 
to haul freight in carloads or less from the warehouses 
to the wharves of the water carrier. (b) The next step is 
transportation by the main carrier. This may be either 
a railroad or a boat or barge. In the general case the 
routing will contemplate transfer (1) to a connecting rail- 
road, (2) to an ocean carrier at the seaboard, (3) to an 
inland water carrier. Case (1), for economy, implies inti- 
mate union between two rail systems, or between the 
water carrier and its rail connection, and the latter in turn 
necessitates the employment of suitably planned devices 
for effecting economically the transfer from the water 
carrier to the railroad, including mechanism for removing 
cargo from the boat or barge and usually a proper ware- 
house for storage preliminary to loading into the cars of 
the rail connection. Case (2) involves several variations. 
Thus the carrier, whether railroad or water line, may 
terminate immediately at the wharf of the ocean liner. 
This is the most economical variation, and transfer, final 
for our purpose, then takes place either directly into ocean 
carrier or more usually into a warehouse. The wharf 
must, in this case, be supplied with a properly planned 
warehouse and with proper cranes or other machinery for 
unloading from cars or boats, putting the goods into the 
warehouse, or, when permissible, direct from the ocean- 
going steamer. Sometimes, however, full cargoes for an 
ocean carrier cannot be accumulated nor supplied directly 
from the inland carriers at the point where she must 
lie. This variation necessitates lighterage, and proper 
facilities for removing cargo from cars or boats and plac- 
ing it on lighters. In this variation, also a warehouse 
may intervene. (3), This is like (1) except when the 
carrier is a boat, and in this case, after transport by 
initial boat line, transfer takes place as before, either 
through a warehouse or direct to connecting boat |ine. 
The prerequisites for efficiency have been indicated above. 
(c) After transport by initial carrier delivery may, as 
above indicated, be preceded by transfer over a connecting 
rail or water line, or delivery may be direct to consi=neé 
at destination upon the line of the initial carrier. ID 
either case, rail or water transportation is followe by 
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the processes described under (a), but these take place 
in inverse order. 

The essentials of a successful transportation system, 
though perhaps reproduced one or more times, are com- 
paratively simple and may be summarized as being store- 
house space for distribution and collection, proper trans- 
fer equipment, including loading and unloading devices 
and motor trucks, and belt roads, good transportation fa- 
cilities, including highways, railroads and improved water- 
ways, and efficiently designed carriers, whether locomo- 
tives, cars, steamboats, towboats or barges, and finally, 
close and efficient connections with and between the vari- 
ous classes of carriers. These pre-requisites are so closely 
related that without them really efficient and economical 
transportation, whether by rail or water, cannot exist. 
Even where these essentials are furnished under proper 
plans, for greatest efficiency, each element must be avail- 
able to all users upon fair terms. In addition, for success- 
ful operation, capital must be available in amounts pro- 
portioned to the importance of each enterprise, a proper 
organization must be created, and the stability and con- 
tinuity of the business must be reasonably assured. Above 
all, dependable service, upon which commercial arrange- 
ments may safely be based, must be furnished and main- 
tained continuously. 

Under proper supervision and regulation, theoretically, 
the cost of transportation to the people would be reduced 
were all the agencies of any transportation system under 
a single efficient management. Examples of the economy 
resulting from such a policy can be cited in commercial 
enterprises in our own country. Unfortunately there is a 
streng feeling that the profits from these economies are 
not fairly distributed. 


kxisting transportation upon our inland waterways has 
hitherto suffered under disadvantages and disabilities, 
many, if not all, of which must. be remedied before these 
waterways will be able to make that contribution toward 
the ultimate efficiency of our national business of which 
they are really capable. These difficulties are mentioned 
and briefly discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 


The Waterway Policy. 


The “waterway policy of the country has lacked that 
assurance of permanency and stability so necessary to in- 
terest capital. For years past it has been the recognized, 
but intermittent, policy of the nation to improve inland 
waterways at national expense and to render them avail- 
able for general use without exaction of tolls, fees, or 
charges of any kind. Many waterways have been greatly 
improved, but the policy has always been more or less 
criticized. Appropriations have not always been regular 
or sufficient and they have frequently been classed as “pork- 
barrel” appropriations, the implication being that they were 
made to affect local sentiment or for merely local benefit 
and not for the general good. While the work of improve- 
ment has continued, at any moment it appeared liable to 
interruption, and therefore sane and careful business men 

not feel justified in making investments in water 
ransportation enterprises whose very life seemed so un- 
‘criain. Thus capital has never been available in the 
arge amounts really needed, and as a necessary conse- 
icnee not only have proper carriers and terminals been 
acking, but the high order of business ability and organ- 
iz-tion usually accompanying large operations and abso- 
lucly necessary in this case, has also been absent. On 
mieny waterways such service as exists is now given by 
invividuals of comparatively limited means and capacity, 
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and the service is often not such as to inspire confidence 
in shippers as to its dependability. 

In a general way, it has been shown that any satisfac- 
tory system of transportation, operating in a large way, 
consists of these principal elements, transfer facilities, 
terminals, roadways and carriers, and that whether the 
actual route is principally by rail, or more largely by 
water, the rail, the water and the highway are essential 
parts of the system. Unless they are closely co-ordinated 
and connected, with complete freedom to each to use 
the other on terms equally fair, our transportation system 
fails to attain its highest usefulness. A further deterrent 
to the investment of capital in the development of inland 
water transportation is the past attitude of the railways 
toward the waterways, and the inequalities of existing rail 
rates. Until the passage of the Panama Canal act of 1912 
there was no law to compel the railroads to make physical 
connection with waterway lines, and to establish with 
them through or joint rates. On the contrary, the rail- 
roads were at liberty to adopt any attitude they might 
deem to their interest toward water carriers, from com- 
peting ownership to a refusal to recognize them at all. 
As railroads were extended, transportation upon inland 
waters, once prosperous, began to languish and has finally 
dwindled into comparative insignkificance, but rail compe- 
tition is still active and frequently takes the form of un- 
usually prompt car service at points with water compe- 
tition and of rates lower than for the same service to 
interior points. The actual manifestations of this com- 
petition are best seen by examination of the appended 
table of rates now in force. The table shows, side by side, 
rates from river points to certain terminal points lying 
on rivers and to others at practically the same distance 
but lying inland. It is evident that, where even merely 
possible water competition exists, the rates are very low, 
whereas in the contrary case, they are much higher. Just 
so long as the railroads are permitted to carry part of 
their traffic without the average of profit and to reimburse 
themselves at the expense of the rest of the country, just 
so long will the waterways have difficulty in carrying 
their just share of the country’s traffic. We have been 
informed that in some cases the railroads intend now to 
raise abnormally low rates which are based upon merely 
possible, and not actual, water competition, but the read- 
justment so far appears slow. To the objection that rais- 
ing of rail rates to water points will benefit only the 
railroads, the reply is that if rates to interior points are 
unduly high, they should be reduced and that, moreover, 
the water lines may be expected to charge rates at least 
as low as the present nominally competitive railroad rates, 
since otherwise the waterway will probably get none of 
the traffic in the present circumstances of location and 
organization of our mercantile and industrial community. 

Water Competitive Rates. 

An example of these water competitive rates was re- 
cently brought to our notice by a river boat line, and in- 
quiry showed that the rail rate on lumber from Arkansas 
City, Ark., where water competition may arise, to Cairo, 
Ill., is about two-thirds the rate from McGehee, Ark., an 
interior point, although traffic from Arkansas City to Cairo 
passes through McGehee. Rail rates from the lumber- 
producing territory in the vicinity of Arkansas City have 
recently been raised, but those from points having pos- 
sible water competition still remain relatively low. TIllus- 
trations of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Except as a last resort, at present shippers will not use 
the waterways unless water carriers can offer a reasonable 
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differential under the rail rates, thereby affording a suffi- 
cient saving in cost of transportation to compensate for 
a supposed difference in time and service, and a proper 
use of the waterways will not be made until this require- 
ment is met. In a certain case the rail rate was 10 cents 
per hundred, Arkansas City to Cairo, while the barge rate 
was 6% cents. This does not, however, mean a saving 
of 3% cents to the shipper, because the latter pays the 
cost of transfer to cars at Cairo and may, moreover, be 
at greater expense for loading to barges at point of ship- 
ment, since cars are usually set conveniently and a wagon 
haul is often required to load the barges. 

Until railroads operate in close harmony with water 
lines, affording them the same advantages aS are given 
other rail lines, the water carriers will for the general 
run of business remain at a disadvantage. For example, 
unless water lines are parties to through tariffs and rates, 
they are unable to issue through bills of lading, and as 
only the latter are bankable, a shipper by water is obliged 
to carry a heavier financial burden than is the rail ship- 
per, who, at present, can secure credit at the banks on the 
security of his bills of lading. 

A further point should be made in regard to the proper 
adjustment of relations between rail and water lines. This 
is based upon the experience of a steamboat line operating 
between St. Louis and New Orleans and endeavoring to 
conduct a traffic in high-grade freight. This company 
found it impossible to exist on earnings derived only from 
freight originating and terminating on the Mississippi 
River, and attempted to handle traffic to and from inland 
points and therefore requiring a rail-haul in addition to 
the river haul. On approaching connecting railroads and 


asking for joint and through rates, these railroads, despite 
the terms of section 11 of the Panama Canal Act of 1912, 


refused to join in rates. Thereupon, this company, on 
July 18, 1916, instituted a proceeding before the Intersiate 
Commerce Commission (Docket~8709) and on April 2, 1917, 
the Commission ordered the railroads on or before July 
16, 1917, to establish joint rates, “which shall not be 
higher than the contemporaneous rail rates.” As soon as 
the decision was rendered, the navigation company com- 
piled through rates, but the railroads declined to join in 
them because the proposed through rates were lower than 
the all-rail rates and the aforesaid order of the Commis- 
sion required the establishment of rates “no higher than” 
the prevailing all-rail rates, from which the roads argued 
that they need not join in any rates lower than the all- 
rail rates. This contention was a substantial denial of the 
relief sought and contrary to the doctrine laid down by 
the Commission in Docket No. 2226, in which the Com- 
mission maintained that if the railroads were permitted to 
force their rates on the water lines, the inevitable result 
must be “the going out of business of such (navigation) 
companies.” Yet, the navigation company has not had the 
relief it desires and is therefore to-day still unable to offer 
the inducements needed to attract traffic. 

The principle laid down in the earlier case is, under 
existing methods of the commercial world, essential to the 
establishment and prosperity of inland water transporta- 
tion. To compensate for the inconveniences incident to 
employing a hitherto unfamiliar agency, and to offer an 
incentive toward incurring the trouble and expense of 
adapting current commercial practices so as to render the 
waterway better available, the water carrier must be able 
to offer a through joint rate lower than the existing all- 
rail rate, but any reduction authorized need not affect the 
railroad which is party to the joint rate. On the contrary, 
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the water-carrier should absorb the reduction and in th 

particular case above described was anxious to do so. Thi 

will merely require that the Interstate Commerce Com 

mission shall permanently adopt and publicly reiterate 1). 
principles of its decision in Case 2226. This course w’)]] 
ceriainly help water-carriers seeking to secure traffic io 
and from inland points without which, except in a very 
thickly settled couniry, inland water lines cannot earn a 
living. It should be added that section 11 (d) of the 
Panama Canal Act gives the Commission authority to issue 
orders “in proceedings instituted by the Commission of its 
own motion.” 

Prosperous Water Traffic. 


The prosperous water traffic which to-day exists on some 
of our waterways, notably, the Hudson, the Monongaliela 


River, the Ohio River coal trade, the Great Lakes, Long : 


Island Sound, in the face of rail competition, and the fa- 
vorable experiments lately made on some of the western 
rivers not yet adequately improved, not to mention the 
fear of such traffic reflected in the lower rail rates existing 
at points having actual or possible water competition, all 
show the economic value of water carriers. This fact 
seems so well esiablisied as to require no further areu- 
ment. Properly regarded, all means of transportation, 
wagons, motor trucks, trolley lines, belt railroads, rail- 
roads, water lines and ocean lines are part of a single 
system and the greatest good of the people in general de- 
mands that they be so treated, and, that wise foresight 
provide that each agency, principal or subordinate, be per- 
mitted to contribute its part most economically and effi- 
ciently to keep transportation costs at a minimum. This 
will mean co-operation between rail and water lines in- 
stead of the unrestricted competition which has hitherto 
existed and which has been detrimental to both water and 
rail interests, and in no sense constructive or progressive. 

After the close of the war we shall experience competi- 
tion with an impoverished Europe and we must plan to 
reduce costs to the greatest possible extent. This means 
that we must act now and not rest idly to be stirred to 
activity only when the emergency is actually upon us and 
our business at the mercy of foreigners. We must there- 
fore seek to establish at once the close and cordial rela- 
tions between our various agencies of transportation that 
will produce the lowest possible rates. In some cases this 
policy may involve a redistribution of traffic and a loss to 
some carriers. This must be accepted as inevitable, but 
the loss resulting should be merely temporary. If, on the 
whole, the railroads have all the business they can readily 
handle, then the normal growth of the country tributary 
to waterways should, if these are really economical routes, 
be taken care of by the enlargement of water-carrying 
facilities and not through investment of new capital in the 
extension of railroads or the increase of their facilities. 
Eventually cheap, reliable and efficient transportation upon 
the waterways will cause their valleys to improve and 
will increase their business and the density of their popu- 
lation. This, in turn, should lead to greater and more 
valuable business for the railroads in the same region and 


the effect upon the entire country cannot fail to be bene- 


ficial. 


At present the inland waterways are, as a rule, laciing 
in the proper organization of their facilities of all kinds. 
Originally business grew up and was located on the b.inks 
of the waterways. When the railroads superseded the 
water carriers, and partly because space for expa! sion 
could also best be obtained by removal, business with ‘rew 
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from the river bank or at any rate readjusted its methods 
so as to depend almost exclusively on the railroads. In 
their heyday the rivers had but few well-planned and eco- 
nomical terminals, i. e., what is now understood by the 
term, good transfer facilities, including well-located, con- 
yeniently arranged and sufficiently commodious warehouses 
with efficiently planned mechanical appliances for making 
the actual transfer from boat to warehouse, or vice versa, 
nor did the boats themselves incorporate the proper ar- 
rangements for economical loading and unloading, collect- 
ing and distributing. To-day proper river terminals, suit- 
ably connected with railroads and adjusted to the going 
methods of business, virtually do not exist. They must 
be supplied and, as they should serve the entire community, 
they should not be owned by private interests, but should 


- yather be constructed and operated by the towns con- 


cerned. It should, however, be stipulated that a wise 
policy demands that on each waterway the various towns 
shall confer with a view to harmonizing terminal designs 
with the character of the business to be transacted. This 
in turn involves the need of ascertaining as closely as 
possible the amount and character of the traffic that will 
probably be handled, by means of a careful traffic survey 
by competent men. Charges for use of these terminals 
should be alike to all and very moderate. 


The Present Situation. 

The present situation as to water carriers is almost as 
bad as that of the terminals. Few steamboats and barges 
are availablé, and these are rarely of the best type. Tow- 
boats and barges and perhaps self-propelled barges must 
be provided, and these should be designed with full knowl- 
edge of the character of the business to be served and 
of the requirements of the terminals at which freight is 
to be delivered. The problem of water transportation is 
one that calls for a comprehensive view, and just as it 
is impossible to design part of a machine independently 
of the other parts, so it is impossible to plan the water 
carriers without complete knowledge of the situation, in- 
cluding the characteristics and limitations of the stream 
under consideration. Each inland waterway requires spe- 
cial treatment in this regard. 


At the present time the cost to private parties of con- 
structing boats is prohibitive, thus making an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the way of interesting private capital in 
inland water navigation, particularly as money must be 
furnished in large amounts, and the venture undertaken 
with a full comprehension of the need for ability and 
organization of a high order to develop a neglected, but 
essential, transport facility. Public interest in inland 
water transportation is lukewarm, and, in view of the 
abnormal cost of carriers and of their operation, and the 
risk involved in the attempt to establish this virtually 
untried enterprise, it is natural that the community be 
reluctant. In the opinion of your committee, in the ex- 
isting circumstances, the policy of the United States, as 
to floating equipment, should be to give support, either 
by the direct construction of boats and barges and their 
subsequent charter to trustworthy concerns, or by enabling 
Materials to be secured promptly and cheaply by such 
dependable concerns as are shown to desire to build their 
Own ‘icets. The amount of help given should be the least 
that will permit needed water transportation enterprises 
of assured character promptly to be initiated, and any 


inves'ment by the United States should be carefully pro- 
tected 


Th. provision of needed facilities, equipment and organ- 
ization will take time, money and patience, and ability of 
a hien order, but eventually success will amply attend 
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properly planned efforts to make more adequate and in- 
telligent use of the capabilities of our inland waterways. 


Recommendations. 


1. Inasmuch as the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Case Docket 8709 has been nullified by the 
action of the railroads in declining to join in through rates, 
rail and water, which are lower than the all-rail rates, 
and in view of the Commission’s ruling in Case Docket 
2226, the Commission should be requested to at once 
clarify or amplify its ruling in the case 8709. 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission, or other 
national governmental body to whom may be delegated the 
rate-regulating power applicable to inland water carriers, 
shall take up at once the duty of regulating rates through- 
out the system of waterways, establishing minimum and 
maximum rates with such differentials below competitive 


' rail rates as may be deemed equitable and necessary to 


permit traffic upon inland waterways to be conducted with 
reasonable means, and under rules and regulations such as 
will not impose undue expense in accounting, filing of 
tariffs and the conduct of proceedings before the Commis- 
sion or other authorized body. 

3. That this committee earnestly endorses the provision 
in the law creating the Council of National Defense for the 
co-ordination of all the transportation agencies and facili- 
ties of the country, and trusts that efforts to this end will 
meet with eminent success, and the committee pledges its 
support and co-operation. 

4. In view of the peculiar and unusual difficulty of 
building water equipment under present conditions, the 
committee strongly recommends that the government, 
through the Shipping Board, build the necessary equip- 
ment and lease the same under reasonable terms, with 
option of purchase, to responsible private parties. It is 
understood that the New Orleans Board of Trade and the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange stand ready to organize 
and invest in a corporation which would lease government 
equipment for service upon the lower Mississippi River. 
It is the understanding of this committee that the New 
York State Barge Canal authorities are desirous of secur- 
ing assistance in placing suitable equipment upon the 
state canal, for national uses at present and for general 
use later upon the canal. 


RATES TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission has adopted the following modification 
of its circular of Nov. 8, 1917: 


If a carrier desires to establish for a specified limited period 
reduced freight rates, and upon the expiration of that limited 
period, to restore the rates that are in effect at the time the 
reduced rates become effective, it may do so in a supplement 
to the tariff which contains the rates that are to be tempo- 
rarily reduced, provided that tariff is one which may, under 
the Commission’s tariff regulations, be supplemented, which 
supplement must bear notation substantially as follows: 


“The rates (or the rates on from 

contained in this supplement will apply from 
(effective date) until (date of expiration), in lieu of the 
rates in the tariff, or in supplement No. to the - 
tariff, to which this is a supplement, and upon the ex- 
piration of the reduced rates named herein the rates 
in the tariff, or in supplement No. .... to the tariff,. will 
again become effective.”’ 


If such change is made by reissue of a tariff which may not 
be supplemented, the item providing for the temporarily re- 
duced rates must bear notation to the same effect. 

Rates in a tariff may not he temporarily displaced by rates 
published in another tariff or supplement to another tariff. 
This authority may not be used in connection with a tariff 
which has heen filed and has not yet become effective except 
under special permission secured in the usual way, and does 
not waive any part of the Commission’s tariff regulations as 
to the number of supplements or volume of supplemental mat- 
ter that may be in effect at any time. 

When this form of publication is used, it will not be neces- 
sary to secure special approval under the amended 15th section 
of the act before filing same. 
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Rates in Western Territory—Twenty-fourth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written 
for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Just as rate structures with distinct characteristics have 
been evolved in western and southern railroad territories, 
so also have various distinctive rate structures been de- 
veloped in western territory. This territory, which has 
been defined in earlier lessons (see lessons 1 and 8), is 
so extensive that at least three well-defined rate districts 
stand out prominently—the rate structures in southwest- 
ern territory, which will be described in Lesson No. 26; 
the rates on transcontinental traffic to and from the Pa- 
cific coast and intermediate points, which will be described 
in lessons 27 and 28; and the rate structures existing in 
the remainder of western territory which are included in 
this lesson and the one immediately following (No. 25). 

The central rate adjustments to be considered in les- 
sons 24 and 25 are those of the Western Trunk Line 
Committee (Eastern division and Trans-Missouri Freight 
Bureau or Western Division), the boundaries of which 
have been defined in Lesson No. 5, and maps in lessons 
already referred to. In addition, a brief .description of 
rates to and from Montana, Colorado and Utah common 
points will be included. 


Intrastate Rate Adjustments. 


Before describing the highly important interstate rate 
structure of Western Trunk Line territory, it is well to 
note the intrastate rate adjustments found within this 
region. The state-made rates of Illinois were noted in 
Lesson No. 19, for portions of that state are also located 
in Central Freight Association territory. A word may, 
however, be said about the intrastate rates of Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 

The intrastate rates of Minnesota are especially impor- 
tant because they have influenced those of various other 
states and were the first to be formally contested on the 
ground of interference with interstate commerce in the 
present widespread contest between state and federal 
jurisdiction over rates. The intrastate class rates of Min- 
nesota are made in accordance with a distance scale an- 
nounced by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission. Maximum rates are provided for each class of 
the Western Classification, which governs, with certain 
modifications, for distances ranging from 5 to 400 miles 
and over. As in the case of the New England scales 
mentioned in Lesson No. 19, these distance rates are 
made with such exactness that, given one rate out of the 
seale, any other rate can be determined by mathematical 
calculation. The first class rates which are given in 
the scale in cents per 100 pounds are, in each case, the 
sum of two allowances—a terminal charge plus a haulage 
‘or line-haul allowance. The former is 11.02 cents per 
100 pounds; the latter is .98 of a cent per 100 pounds, 
but the distance unit to which it applies varies from 5 
miles for distances up to 200 miles to 10 miles thereafter 
up to 400 miles, and to 20 miles from thence up to 500 
miles. First class rates thus range from 12 cents per 100 


pounds (11.02 plus .98) for 5 miles, to 12.98 cents (11.02 
plus 1.96) for 10 miles, 50.22 cents (11.02 plus 39.20) for - 


200 miles, and 69.82 cents (11.02 plus 39.20 plus 19.60) 
for 400 miles. 

Having determined the first class rates, the others may 
be calculated, because the state commission has placed 
the classes at a definite relationship to each other. Those 
for second class traffic are 8344 per cent of the first class; 
for third class, 6634 per cent; fourth class, 50 per cent; 
fifth class, 40 per cent; class A, 45 per cent; class B, 35 
per cent; class C, 30 per cent; class D, 25 per cent; and 
class E, 20 per cent. 

In connection with the class-rate scale the Minnesota 
commission provides numerous regulations, chief among 
which are those permitting an increase of 5 per cent in 
rates for shipments between stations neither of which is 
a terminal; and the detailed rules that govern in case 
joint rates via two or more lines are quoted. 

The Minnesota commission has likewise promulgated 
distance scales of intrastate commodity rates for twenty- 
five groups of commodities. Both the class and commodity 
rates were contested by the carriers, but the United 
States Supreme Court in its “Minnesota Rate Cases” held 
them not to be unreasonable. Other phases of this de- 
cision will be included in the lessons dealing with public 
regulation. 

The State Railway Commission of Nebraska has also 
established distance scales that were originally very much 
like those of Minnesota. As adopted, however, they differ 
in detail and they are absolute rates rather than maxima. 
After completing a detailed investigation, which began in 
1908, the Nebraska commission in 1914 provided distance 
rates for each class of the Nebraska classification. The 
first class rates as finally adopted are 14 cents for 5 miles, 
and then advance 1 cent for each 5 miles’ increase in 
distance up to 200 miles; thereafter they advance by 2 
cents for every 10 miles’ increase up to 400 miles; and 
beyond this limit they advance by 2 cents for each 20 
miles’ increase. Second class rates are established at 
85 per cent of the first class rates; third class, at 70 per 
cent; fourth class, at 60 per cent; fifth class, at 45 per 
cent; class A, at 50 per cent; class B, at 35 per cent; 
class C, at 30 per cent; class D, at 25 per cent; and class 
E, at 17 per cent. : 

The Nebraska class scale does not apply uniformly 
throughout the state. The state commission pursued the 
policy of rate equalization at competitive centers. The 
seale rates are, under prescribed conditions, modified in 
case of shipments from Nebraska points such as Omaha, 
Lincoln, Fremont, Beatrice, Hastings, Grand Island and 
others. The Interstate Commerce Commission, moreove!, 
has prescribed a maximum distance scale (see Lesson 
No. 25) applicable to interstate shipments between Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs, Ia., St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo., and Atchison, Kan., and points in Nebraska, and has 
ordered the railroads to cease collecting any higher 
charges on their interstate shipments than on inirastate 
shipments between Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont, Beatrice, 
Fairbury, Plattsmouth, Hastings, St. Paul, Nebraska City, 
Grand Island, Columbus, Kearney and Norfolk, Neb., and 
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points within the state of Nebraska. (The Missouri River- 
Nebraska Cases, July 3, 1916, 40 I. C. C. Repts. 201, The 
Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 120.) The conflict between 
the State Railway Commission of Nebraska and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which this order occasioned 
resulted in litigation, the Arkansas Supreme Court decid- 
ing that when the Interstate Commerce Commission indi- 
cates what would be a reasonable rate the carriers may 
apply such rates in the exercise of the option permitted 
in an order directing the removal of discrimination. 
Iowa also has a distance class tariff containing rates 
for each of the ten classes of the lowa classification for 
specific distances ranging from 5 to 500 miles; and the 
board of railroad commissioners has prescribed intrastate 


commodity rates for more than twenty important com-_ 


modities. 
In Missouri the rates are divided into four groups—aA, 


B, C, and D—which include, respectively, all through or 
trunk line railroads and their branch lines; all other 
lines owned or controlled by the trunk lines; all other 
railroads more than 45 miles long; and all lines less than 
45 miles long. Various maximum class rates are then 
established by statute for A, B and C lines. Their actual 
class rates are, however, made in accordance with two 
complete distance scales, one applicable on the Missouri 
Pacific between St. Louis and Kansas City and on other 
railroads north of this line, and the other applicable on 
the railroads of Missouri located south of the Missouri 
Pacific lines between St. Louis and Kansas City. These 
scales, which are known as schedules A and B, respect- 
ively, also contain distance rates for eleven groups of 
commodities, and since its original construction various 
additional groups of commodities have been added. 

An investigation by the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission has been under way since 1914 with a view to 
establishing a comprehensive intrastate tariff. Meanwhile 
the railroads are observing the distance scale of class 
rates fixed by statute, and distance commodity rates are 
similarly fixed by law for seventeen important commodi- 
ties. 

In the remaining states mentioned above—Wisconsin 
and South Dakota—the policy is not to establish complete 
distance schedules or maximum rates, but to permit the 
carriers to make their rates with the specific sanction 
in each case of the state commission. The carriers may 
publish either distance scales or specific rates between 
points or groups provided they obtain the approval of the 
commission. 

In Wisconsin, the railroad commission has done a large 
amount of investigation of terminal and operating costs 
and has constructed an average cost-of-service scale which 
is not in actual effect as a tariff, but is used to check up 
the tariffs filed by the railroads. The table shows average 
terminal costs for each class of the Western Classification 
and for commodity traffic and line-haul expenses per 10 
miles for each class and for commodity traffic that vary 
for hauls of different length. In the body of the table 
the terminal and movement expenses are added together 
and constitute the general basis for checking up intrastate 
rates. It is specifically stated by the commission, how- 
ever, that the cost-of-service rates which are computed so 
as to yield an average return of 8 per cent on the physical 
value of the railroads may be subject to modification in 
specific instances by competitive and commercial condi- 
tions. | 

Interstate Rate Structures. 

Various maximum rate schedules applicable to the rates 

on interstate shipments have been established in the west, 
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as, for example, the lIowa-Nebraska, the Twin Citic -. 
Dakota, and the Missouri River-Nebraska scales recen: ; 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission;* }).:{ 
*See Iowa State Board of Railroad Commissioners vs. A. }, 
R. R. Co., June 18, 1913, and Dec. 1, 1913, 28 I. C. C., 193 2.4 
563; Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. vs. C. M. & St. 
Ry. Co., June 27, 1914, 30 I. C. C., 663; The Missouri Riv.-r- 


Nebraska Cases, July 3, 1916, 40 I. C. C., 201; Greater [ves 
Moines Committee vs. C. St. P. Minn. & Omaha Ry. Co. et «.., 


Nov. 8, 1916, 42 I. C. C., 65 

these interstate scales merely establish maxima and do 
not rigidly determine all the interstate rate structu:es 
actually in effect. The salient characteristics of the west- 
ern interstate rate structures are: (1) The general ad- 
justment of rates in accordance with fixed differentials 
of a given number of cents per 100 pounds, or percentage 
above or below the rates at the principal river crossings 
and trade centers; and (2) the extension or blanketing 


of rates so as to create many rate groups or territories , 


all points within which receive the same rates. 

The western interstate rate structures are interrelaied 
and may be subdivided as follows so as to facilitate de- 
scription: (1) The Missouri River rate structure; (2) 
Iowa and Missouri rates; (3) Minnesota and Wisconsin 
rates; (4) Trans-Missouri rates; (5) Colorado common 
point rates; (6) Utah common point rates; and (7) Mon- 
tana common point rates. 


The Missouri River Rate Structure. 


The rate adjustment between the Missouri River and 
the Mississippi and eastern points is an excellent example 
of the influence exerted by water, rail and commercial 
or market competition. As was noted in Lesson No. 20, 
on “Rates in Eastern Territory,” the first step in the rate 
adjustment was taken by various eastern trunk lines when 
they agreed on the relative rates of St. Louis and Chicago 
to and from the Atlantic seaboard on a definite percentage 
basis. 

The second step caused the railroads to establish such 
rates west. from Chicago and St. Louis as would place the 
shipper of both cities on an equally favorable transporta- 
tion footing in all Missouri River cities from Kansas City 
to Omaha. They accomplished this in part by fixing the 
rate from Chicago to the Missouri River above those from 
St. Louis by fixed differentials, which at present vary from 
20 cents first class to 5 cents per 100 pounds on class E 
traffic. 

A third part of the rate adjustment is the general equal- 
ization of rates (Kansas City to Sioux City and St. Louis 
to Dubuque) between Missouri and Mississippi River cross- 
ings almost regardless of varying distances. The short- 
line distance is that between Hannibal, Mo., and St. Joseph, 
Mo., via the Wabash Railroad. For this distance of 195 
miles class rates ranging from 60 cents, first class, to 11 
cents, class E, were established. Many of the other river- 
to-river routes, however, are much longer—in some cases 
exceeding 700 miles; yet since they are directly competi- 
tive the long routes are obliged to charge the same rates 
as the short-line route. 

A fourth step was taken when the through rates be 
tween the east (points east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line) and the Missouri River crossings were made the 
same via Chicago and St. Louis and any of the Mississippi 
River crossings. The rates on this traffic, however, were 
in fact a combination of the rates to and beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River crossings. This-adjustment being quest oned 
in later years, the Interstate Commerce Commissicn es 
tablished a scale of proportional rates between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Missouri River crossings from K:nsas 
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City to Sioux City to apply on traffic originating at or des- 
tined to points beyond. 

llaving established the rates between the Missouri River 
and Chicago, St. Louis and other Mississippi River points 
and points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, the fifth 
part of the Missouri rate structure involved the fixing of 
rates to and from other parts of Western Trunk Line 
territory located east of the Missouri River. This was 
done largely by means of establishing rate groups or ter- 
ritories and fixed differentials. It would require too much 
space to define the boundaries of the various rate groups, 
because the groups are numerous and the number of points 
included in each varies somewhat for shipments with dif- 
ferent destinations. The groups are fully defined in the 
carriers’ tariffs. Thus, Chicago rates apply not only to 
the city of Chicago but to a large area known as the 
Chicago rate group; and other extensive rate groups are 
those known as Peoria, St. Louis, Memphis, St. Paul, Du- 
luth and Eau Claire territories. On the Missouri River 
side there are many points that receive the benefit of 
Missouri River rates. They are grouped mainly into four 
groups, the rates of which vary somewhat for different 
points of origin and destination. 

The rates between Missouri River points and Peoria 
territory are certain differentials ranging from 10 cents, 
first class, to 2% cents, class E, over St. Louis. Those 
of Eau Claire territory are from 10 cents, first class, to 
4 cents, class E, over the Chicago-Missouri River rates; 
those between Memphis territory and Kansas City terri- 
tory are on the Chicago-Kansas City basis; while those 
between Memphis and Omaha territory are higher by from 
2 cents, first class, to 4 cents, class E, traffic. The rates 
between St. Paul territory and Omaha territory are on 
the Chicago-Omaha basis, while those between St. Paul 
territory and Kansas City are higher by differentials rang- 
ing from 5 cents, first class, to 1 cent, class E. Those be- 
tween Duluth territory and Omaha territory are also on 
the Chicago-Omaha basis; while those between Duluth 
territory and Kansas City territory are from 14 cents, 
first class, to 3 cents, class E, above the Duluth-Omaha 
rates. 

Sioux City and Sioux Falls, in many instances, receive 
rates that differ from those of Missouri River points in 
general. Thus, the rates between Sioux City and Chicago, 
St. Louis and Peoria are the same as the Chicago-Omaha 
rates; those between St. Paul and Sioux City are on the 
St. Louis-Omaha basis; the corresponding rates of Duluth 
are on the St. Paul-Omaha basis; and those of Eau Claire 
are on the St. Paul-Sioux City basis plus fixed differentials. 

The rates between Chicago territory and Sioux Falls 
are 104 per cent of the Chicago-Sioux City rates, 
and those between Sioux Falls and St. Louis and 
Peoria are the same as the Chicago-Sioux Falls rates. 
On shipments to and from St. Paul or Duluth territories 
the Sioux Falls rates usually, although not always, are 
either on the St. Paul-Sioux City or St. Paul-Omaha basis; 
and the Eau Claire-Sioux Falls rates are above the St. 
Paul-Sioux City rates by differentials ranging from 20 
cents, ‘first class, to 31%4 cents, class E. 


A number of significant Missouri River rates are shown 
i the accompanying map. Interstate rate structures in 


other parts Of western territory will be included in Lesson 
No. 25. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has denied defendant’s petition for 
oral argument in Case No. 8918, Swift & Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
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CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately v ritten answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
a 
Pilfering Ventilated Box Cars. 

illinois.—Question: During the summer months, between 
April and September, potatoes moving from Wisconsin to 
interstate points are usually loaded into box cars account 
of the commodity requiring ventilation and the scarcity 
of refrigerators. The potatoes are all loaded in sacks, 
the cars usually containing 240 sacks, and the potatoes 
are not loaded through the doorway. The car doors are 
cleated open from four to six inches to afford ventilation. 
The carriers at times have sealed the doors by using 
two or more seals. When these cars have arrived at 
destination they have showed signs of pilfering and sacks 
in the space in the doorway have been cut and part of 
the contents gone. The carriers have declined payments 
on the claims on the basis that they have furnished all the 
protection possible and that the car moved from point 
of origin to destination under the seals applied at point 
of origin. Are the carriers correct in refusing to admit 
liability for losses sustained on. shipments moving under 

the conditions as noted above? 

Answer: There are no provisions or stipulations in the 
carriers’ tariffs or the Uniform Bill of Lading that ex- 
pressly places responsibility upon the shipper or owner 
for losses by theft of perishable goods, moving in ven- 
tilated cars. Section 1 of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
exempts the carriers from liability -for losses caused 
by the act or the fault of the shipper or owner, or for 
differences in weight caused by natural shrinkage, or 
when transported in open cars at the request of the 
shipper, when without negligence on the part of the car- 
rier. But these exemptions have no application to a ship- 
ment of potatoes moving in ventilated cars on evidence 
showing that part of them were lost by theft through 
spaces left in the doorways of the cars; the law clearly 
imposes upon carriers the duty to furnish cars especially. ° 
adapted to the preservation of perishable goods, during 
the time required for their transportation from the place 
of shipment to the place of destination, and makes the 
carrier liable for any defects in such cars if damage re- 
sults. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, page 785, section 
1019, says: “Where a carrier receives perishable goods 
for shipment at a season when a ventilated car is the only 
reasonably safe means for:carrying them, and ships in 
an ordinary unventilated box car, it is liable for damage 
resulting therefrom.” So that if the carrier uses a box 
car in the transportation of potatoes, and conditions the 
same, so as to preserve the property, but thereby makes 
it easy to pilfer the car, any loss that may result there- 
from can be legally chargeable to the negligence of the 
carrier. , 

oo cK cs 

Damages in Diverted Shipment Account of Floods. 

Wisconsin.—Question: A car loaded by us for shipment 
to eastern destinations carrying proper routing was di- 
verted by intermediate carrier on account of flood and the 
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consequent inability of delivering carrier to accept. Inter- 
mediate carrier took it upon itself to divert the car via 
another route in connection with which the transit privi- 
lege at destination could not be protected. Later con- 
signee raised the question of protection of transit privi- 
lege, and eventually the intermediate carrier straightened 
matters out. The car was held up in transit pending 
settlement of the dispute and consignee threatened to 
refuse same. We therefore duplicated shipment before 
the first lot reached destination. Our customer had se- 
cured possess in of the first car and, owing ‘to decline 
in market, compelled us to reduce our price on the second 
lot. The question is: Have we claim on the _ inter- 
mediate carrier for loss sustained through reduction of 
price, as we centend they were negligent in not indicating 
on the billing that car was diverted account floods. 

Answer: We understand from the above inquiry that 
the question as to the proper rate to pay in order to obtain 
the benefit of the transit privilege has been satisfactorily 
adjusted between the shipper and the carrier, in accord- 
ance with rule 230, Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, and 
that the point at.issue is merely whether the shipper has 
been damaged in the diverted shipment, on the facts sub- 
mitted and, if so, what is the measure of his damages? 
If a carrier deviates, without necessity, from the usual 
or instructed route and the goods are injured as a con- 
sequence thereof, it is, of course, responsible. But when 
a carrier’s deviation is caused by unprecedented floods, 
which renders it absolutely necessary to change the route 
to prevent loss, the carrier is not held liable as an insurer. 
In the shipment in question it would seem that the con- 
signee had no valid reason for refusing to accept the di- 
verted shipment, since the same was not wholly worthless, 
and therefore there was no duty imposed upon the shipper 
to forward a duplicate shipment of the one diverted. 
Consequently, if the carrier, without necessity, diverted 
original shipment, or unnecessarily delayed the same 
through diversion, the measure of damages would only be 
the difference between the market value of the diverted 
shipment on its arrival at destination and the value of it 
at place and time of shipment. The amount of the re- 
duction of your price on the second shipment has no bear- 
ing on the amount of the damages recoverable, if any, on 
the diverted shipment. 

* * * 
Claims Based on Fifty Per Cent Value. 


Ohio.—Question: A company making numerous ship- 
ments, when filing claims with the railroad company for 
loss and for damage, bases same on 50 per cent of the 
invoice value. Can this legally be done in face of the 
Cummins amendment to the interstate commerce act? 
Are they not making themselves a liable party with the 
railroad by limiting the liability of the carrier in this 
manner? 

Answer: There is no authority in law for a settlement 
of a claim for loss or damage on the basis of 50 per cent 
of the invoice price. In the past claims between shippers 
and carriers were frequently settled on that basis in such 
cases where the evidence did not show conclusively the 
carrier’s liability or where the law did not make one 
earrier responsible for the acts of another carrier. For 


instance, in a shipment by rail and water where the law 
did not make the initial carrier liable for loss or injury 
occurring through the fault of the connecting carrier, and 
the evidence did not disclose on whose line the same 
occurred, the delivering carrier would offer a settlement 
on the basis of 50 per cent of the invoice price. 


Under 


the Cummins amendments, the carrier is liable for the 
full actual loss, damage or injury to the property which 
is caused by it, except where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has required the carrier to maintain ries 
dependent upon the released or declared value of ihe 
property, in which cases such declaration or agreenent 
shall have the effect of limiting liability and recovery to 
the amount so declared or released. The limitation hat 
these amendments place upon the shipper is that where 
a carrier does properly make different rates depen:ent 
upon the value of the different grades of a given cominod- 
ity, that the shipper declares the true value—if a value 
less than the true value is declared in order to get a lower 
rate than that to which he would otherwise be entitled, 
the shipper violates section 10 of the act. 


* * * 
Damages in Refrigerator and Heater Cars by Freezing. 


Iidaho.—Question: (A) Car of potatoes loaded in refrig- 
erator on the fifth of January, maximum temperature in 
the day 35 degrees above, minimum temperature at night 
19 degrees above, finished loading on the sixth and billed 
that day when temperature was 35 degrees above, car 
shipped to Chicago from Idaho, arrived in a frozen condi- 
tion, shippers suffering loss. Drain pipes on refrigerator 
were not stopped up by shipper when -loaded, but car had 
false floor and was paper lined and strawed on bottom, 
sides and ends. Car moved under standard ventilation; 
railroad only offers to pay half of claim on account of drain 
pipes not being stopped up. Our contention is railroad is 
compelled to watch drains as well as any other part of 
the equipment when cars run into low temperatures. | Po- 
tatoes loaded direct into car from warehouse on track. 

(B) Option two, pertaining to heater service, does not 
apply on Oregon Short Line. Is the shipper liable for all 
loss if he sends a man in charge of stoves, if cars were 
provided with false floors and strawed to protect potatoes, 
and straw packing got between false floor and bottom of 
car and prevented heat from circulating, and potatoes 
froze on the bottom of the car? We have a commodity 
rate on potatoes, but no reduction or different charges 
made if a man is sent in charge with a stove to protect 
shipment other than railroad furnishing him free trans 
portation. 

Answer: (A) If this shipment moved under the alter- 
native provision of the carrier’s tariff through which the 
shipper assumed the risk of freezing in consideration of 
a lower rate, then the carrier was limited to liability for 
negligence only. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the case of Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter, 
29 I. C. C., 504 (see Traffic World of March 14, 1914, page 
504), ruled that under this alternative tariff provision, the 
shipper beeomes his own insurer against weather 10ss 
or damage, except when due to the carrier’s inadequate 
protection. If the carrier does not furnish a car suitable 

or a special service ample to care for the traffic at 4 
time and in a latitude where cold weather is liable 10 
be experienced, it would be liable notwithstanding suc) 
stipulation in its published tariffs. It is probable that 
the cause of this situation, and the difficulty of establis? 
ing the proximate cause of the injury, and the extent of 
the carrier’s negligence in caring for the potatoes while 
in transit, that it is prompted to make some compromise 
offer for settlement. 

(B) We assume that the tariff in question does not '* 
dicate a purpose to discriminate against or in favor of 
any shippers, and that the right to ship under either 
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optons 1 or 2 was open to all alike, without limitations 
or restriction, as held by the Commission in Rental 
Charges for Insulated Cars, 31 I. C. C., 255 (see Traffic 
World of Aug. 1, 1914, page 226). Under option 1, tie 
shipper furnishes a heated car service at his own risk, 
with no liability upon the carriers for loss or damage ot 
the direct result of their negligence. Under option 1 the 
shippers protect their shipments by the use of portable 
heaters, false floors, straw packing, etc., for which a rate 
allowance is made in the tariffs. Cheese Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 1 (see 
Traffic World of July 1, 1916, page 20). In the case of 
McGovern vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co., 162 N. W., 669, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, recently said that “Where a railroad, 
py its published tariffs, approved by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, offered a shipper of apples the oppor- 
tunity to put a stove in the car, ‘with a man in charge 
of it, under certain conditions, but did not offer to warm 
or house the car itself, and a shipping contract covering 
a car of apples was made in dead of winter, when both 
parties knew that zero weather was liable to come at any 
time, and the weather conditions were fully understood 
that the liability of the railroad was limited to liability 
for negligence only, if the car went through expeditiously 
and on schedule time, and that the railroad was not 
liable to the consignee for the frozen condition of the 
apples when they reached destination.” It is doubtful 


whether the facts you state would establish negligence 
on the part of the railroad in the sense of making it 
liable for the frozen condition of the potatoes. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Contracts: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Contracts for 
interstate shipment are governed by the acts of Congress, 
the agreement of parties and the common-law principles 
accepted and enforced in federal courts.—Chicago, R. I. & 
G. Ry. Co. vs. Shroyer, 197 S. W. Rep. 773. 


A provision in a contract for an interstate shipment of 
live stock that, in consideration of the lower rate allowed 
to the shipper on a valuation of property, instead of the 
rate at the carrier’s risk, as provided by the tariff rates, 
no action against the carrier for any loss, etc., should be 
maintained unless commenced within six months after 
the cause of action accrued, and that if any action was 
commenced after that time the expiration of such time 
should be conclusive evidence against the validity of 
the claim, could not be waived by the carrier, as to en- 
force it against one shipper and waive it as to another 
would permit discrimination between parties, and allow, 
by indirection, what the carrier could not do directly.—Id. 

Under interstate commerce act, requiring a carrier to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission schedules 
of all rates, stating all privileges granted and any rule 
which may affect any rate, and section 20, as amended 
by the Carmack amendment, requiring carriers receiving 
freight to issue a bill of lading, and that no contract, 
ete., shall exempt carriers from liability under the act, a 
Stipulation in a contract for the interstate shipment of 
live stock that, in consideration of a lower rate upon a 
declared valuation, no action for loss, etc., should be 
Maintained unless brought within six months after the 
cause of action accrued, was not invalid because not filed 
a8 a part of the schedules filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where the carrier had filed the rate 
upon declared valuations as to contracts executed on 
blanks furnished by it and the rules affecting the rates, 
aS Such condition was not a service rendered to the ship- 
ber i: transportation, but an obligation to be performed 
by the shipper in consideration of the lower rate.—Id. 
Exclusive Privileges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Vermont, Grand Isle.) Acts 1915, No. 258, 


1, granting to plaintiff the exclusive right and privilege 


of maintaining a ferrry across Lake Champlain from a 
point in New York to a point in this state, etc., does not 
grant a franchise from the Vermont shore; the General 
Assembly not having the power to grant such franchise 
from the shore of the state of New York.—Jones vs. Hoag 
et al., 102 Atlantic Rep. 57. 

Recourse to Commission: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) The necessity of going 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for rectification 
of a wrongful charge by the carrier, before action can be 
maintained for relief on account thereof, has no applica- 
tion’ where, though the reasonableness of demurrage 
charges was questioned, the consignee unconditionally 
offered to pay all charges and the carrier refused the 
money and sold the goods, and the action is for the conver- 
sion.—Dowling vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry., 93 S. E. Rep. 863. 
Switching Agreement: 


(Sup. Ct. of Ohio.) Where, under a trackage agreement 
between two railroad companies, the object of which, as 
expressed in the agreement, is to enable one of the com- 
panies to connect disconnected portions of its railroad, 
to form a continuous line, and to operate trains to and 
from points on its own road, the other company grants 
the right to use in connection with it a part of the rail- 
road owned and operated by it, “including the main tracks, 
sidings, passenger and freight stations, Y’s, inclines and 
other appurtenances and terminal and station facilities 
connected therewith,” and in the agreement it is provided 
that the grantee company shall have no right to take 
any business from or to any station upon the railroad 
of the owning company for any point reached by that 
company or its connections, the grantee company has no 
right to the use of a switch track built by the owning 
company on its right-of-way and connecting its main track 
with the mine tracks of a coal company, which switch 
track was not built for the general use of the railroad 
companies, but for the convenience of the coal company.— 
Kanawha & M. Ry. Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio, 117 N. E. 353. 

The rights acquired by the grantee company under such 
an agreement are contract rights, subject to the limitations 
and restrictions contained in the agreement, and the 
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duties of such company to the public are not the general 
duties of a common carrier operating upon its own road. 
—lId. 

Such railroad company cannot be required to furnish 
cars to a coal company whose mine is located on the part 
of the railroad over which the railroad company is oper- 
ating under the trackage agreement, if in the rendition 
of such service there would be a violation of a restriction 
contained in the agreement.—Id. 
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Section 8983, General Code, does not apply where . 
railroad company, under an agreement the object of which 
is to enable it to connect disconnected portions of its 
railroad and to form a continuous line to and from points 
on its railroad, is operating on the railroad of another 
railroad company, and by the terms of such agreement 
the owning company does not attempt to narrow its own 
obligations to the public, or relieve itself of any duties 
imposed upon it by law.—Id. 


a ¥ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
a g 





Demurrage: 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Ninth Cir.) The reciprocal lien 
between ship and cargo arises only after the cargo is on 
board, and, in the absence of contract therefor, there is 
no maritime lien on the cargo for demurrage incurred 
by a charterer in the loading.—Elvers et al. vs. W. R. 
Grace & Co., 244 Fed. Rep. 705. 

No liability is destroyed by the cesser clause of a charter 
party, unless it is re-created in someone else by the lien 
clause.—Id. 

The lien and cesser clause of a charter party followed 
provisions fixing the lay days for loading and discharging 
and the amount of demurrage to be paid by the charterer 





for the excess of time consumed, and provided that ‘vessel 
to have a lien on cargo for all freight, dead freight, and 
demurrage, it being understood that all and any liability 
of the charterers under this agreement shall cease and 
determine as soon as the cargo is on board; all questions 
whether of demurrage or otherwise to be settled with 
the consignees, the owners and captains looking to their 
lien on the cargo for this purpose.” Held, that such clause 
left it doubtful whether the lien given extended to an ante- 
cedent liabiilty of the charterers for demurrage in loading, 
or applied only to future liabilities, and should therefore 
be construed as not exempting the charterers from such 
liability.—Id. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published * | West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY OF CARRIER. 
Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) There is a conversion, 
where the consignee, after fruitless efforts at adjustment, 
makes unconditional offer to pay all the carrier’s charges, 
and it refuses the money and sells the goods.—Dowling 
vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry., 93 S. E. Rep. 863. 

The provision of a bill of lading, requiring as condition 
to liability for carrier, the filing of claims for loss, damage 
or delay, has no application in action for conversion by 
the carrier, refusing tender of all charges and selling the 
goods.—Id. 

Delivery: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Carolina.) As to express companies 
and other carriers holding themselves out as having facili- 
ties for making personal delivery, there is a presumption, 
merely from the fact that the carrier undertook to trans- 
port the goods, that they were delivered to the consignee. 
—Branch Saw Co. vs. Bryant, 93 S. E. Rep. 839. 

Until: reasonable effort to deliver in person has been 
made, an express company remains liable as a carrier, 
but if, by custom or regulation of the company, limits are 
fixed beyond which it does not make personal delivery, 
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when the character of such custom or regulation is known 
to the consignee, he must govern himself accordingly.—lId. 

There is no presumption that a purchaser received goods 
from the mere fact that they were delivered to a railroad 
company for transportation to it.—Id. 

Stoppage in Transitu: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) Consignor’s letter to cal 
rier stating that, “We will thank you to hold up delivery 
until you receive our telegraphic instructions, etc.,” held 
sufficient notice to stop delivery.—Phillips-Patterson Co. 
vs. Northwestern R. Co. of South Carolina, 93 S. E. Rep. 
868. , 

Upon carrier’s receipt of consignor’s notice for stoppage 
in transitu, title became revested in the consignor vendo! 
and carrier became liable for agent’s failure to stop de 
livery.—Id. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Vt., Chittenden.) -In an action against 4 
railroad for the destruction of a car of screens by fit 
communicated to the car from a car of unslaked lime 
which had been set afire by flood or freshet overflowilé 
a railroad freight yard, a rule of the American Railroad 
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Association and a regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission providing that cars containing unslaked lime 
must be protected from water when practicable, which had 
been brought to the knowledge of defendant’s agent and 
yardmaster, was material and admissible——Porter Screen 
Mfg. Co. vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co., 102 Atlantic Rep. 44. 

Such rule and regulation was notice to the carrier, its 
agents and servants in charge of freight traffic that if a 
car loaded with unslaked lime was entered by water it 
might take fire, though the accompanying running: slip 
described the contents as “lime,” without specifying 
whether it was slaked or unslaked.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) In action against a car- 
rier for shortage of a cotton shipment, evidence held to 
establish alleged weight of cotton when delivered to car- 
rier—Ragin vs. Northwestern R. Co. of South Carolina 
et al., 93 S. E. Rep. 860. 

Evidence in such case held to establish delivery of a 
cotton bale by consignor to carrier in good condition, and 
showing no shortage until coming into possession of con- 
signee.—Id. 

In such case evidence held to overcome presumption that 
loss occurred while cotton was in carrier’s possession.—Id. 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) In an action 
to\recover for one-half of a rice crop alleged to have been 
damaged in transit, testimony of an expert as to the con- 
dition at its destination of the other half shipped over 
the same route was inadmissible, where the proof failed 
to follow such rice in transit, to show that it was handled 
similarly to that in controversy, as proof of damage to 
one lot would not afford a basis for an opinion as to the 
cause underlying the damage to the other.—Gulf Coast 
Transp. Co. vs. Standard Milling Co. et al., 197 S. W. Rep. 
874. 

Where the manner of loading ‘the rice alleged to have 
been damaged in transit was shown by positive testimony, 
testimony as to the manner in which rice was usually 
loaded was immaterial, and properly excluded.—Id. 
Flood: 

(Sup. Ct. of Vermont, Chittenden.) An unprecedented 
flood overflowing a railroad yard was within a provision 
of a bill of lading exempting the railroad from liability 
for any loss or damage caused by the “act of God.”— 
Porter Screen Mfg. Co. vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co., 102 
Atlantic Rep. 44. 


To be a defense to an action against a carrier for the 
destruction of goods under a bill of lading excepting lia- 
bility from damage from an act of God, the damage suf- 
fered must have been proximately, directly, and excluisvely 
due to natural causes which could not have been prevented 
by any amount of foresight and care reasonably to be 
expected, and without human intervention.—Id. 

Where destruction of goods are not due exclusively to 
natural causes, and where the carrier’s negligence actively 
co-operated with the operation of-the natural causes, the 
injury was not, in a legal sense, an act of God, so that 
where the destruction of goods by an unprecedented flood 
might have been avoided by human prudence and fore- 
sight reasonably to be expected from the carrier, but not 
exercised by it, it would be liable.—Id. 

In an action against a carrier for the destruction of 
a car of screens from fire communicated from a car of 
unslaked lime fired by an unprecedented flood in a railroad 
yard, ihe predictions made by the weather forecaster, the 
knowledge of the carrier’s freight agent and yardmaster 
a8 to previous floods, the conditions as they saw them 
on the day before, the public means for ascertaining prob- 
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abilities as to flood conditions in that vicinity, and whether 
resort thereto would reasonably be expected, were mat- 
ters to be considered on the question of the carrier’s 
proximate negligence.—Id. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) A provision in a bill of lading 
that the amount of any loss or damage for which the car- 
rier was liable shall be computed on the basis of the value 
of the property (being the bona fide invoice price, if any, 
to the consignee, including the freight charges, if pre- 
paid) at the place and time of shipment, is held to be 
reasonable and valid, and intended merely to establish 
a rule for determining the value of the property in case 
of loss, and not to limit or diminish the carrier’s liability. 
—Wallingford et al. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 176 
Pac. Rep. 1136. 

In this case it is held that such a provision in the bill 
of lading precludes the recovery by the shipper for the 
difference between the market value of wheat at the place 
of delivery and the contract price at which he had sold 
the same; the measure of damages being the difference 
between the price which the wheat sold for at the place 
where it was delivered and the invoice price or fair mar- 

ket value at point and time of shipment.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Diverting Shipment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Tennessee.) Where cattle are billed to one 
point, but directions are given to deliver at an interme- 
diate point, and they are carried on to the point billed to, 
the shipper is. entitled to damages occasioned thereby; 
a shiper having the right to divert a shipment, in a rea- 
sonable manner, at any point.—Virginia & S. W. R. Co. 
vs. Sutherland, 197 S. W. Rep. 863. 

A shipper’s right to divert a shipment at an intermediate 
point is by law implied in the shipment contract, and 
proof of directions to deliver at an intermediate point is 
not a variation of the terms of a written contract by parol 
evidence.—Id. " 

Time to Sue: 


(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) Under the 
interstate commerce act a provision of a contract for the 
shipment of live stock that no action against the carrier 
on any claim shall be maintained unless commenced within 
six months after the cause of action accrued is valid.— 
Chicago, R. I. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Shroyer, 197 S. W. Rep. 773. 

An interstate carrier having a right to provide by con- 
tract that any action for any loss, etc., shall be commenced 
within six months after the cause of action accrued, and 
being required by the interstate commerce act to treat 
all shippers equally, it will be presumed, without evidence 
to the contrary, that the carrier was conducting its busi- 
ness lawfully, and that such a contract was lawful.—Id. 


- 


EXPRESS COMPANY HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The application of the express companies for a ten 
per cent advance in rates has been set for hearing De- 
cember 7. 

In assigning the express case hearing for December 7 
the Commission said: 

“In this anplication the following express carriers ask 
leave to file tariffs providing for increased express rates 
on all classes of express matter: Adams Express Com- 
pany, American Express Company, Canadian Express Com- 
pany, Canadian Northern Express Company, Dominion 
Express Company, Great Northern Express Company, Hali- 
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fax & Southwestern Railway (Express Department), Na- 
tional Express Company, Newfoundland Express Company, 
New York & Boston Despatch Express Company, Northern 
Express Company, Southern Express Company, Wells 
Fargo & Company Express, Western Express Company. 

“Application No. 1790. proposes an increase of 10 per cent 
in the rates on all classes of matter carried by express in 
interstate commerce between all points in the United 
States and between points in the United States and points 
in adjacent foreign countries, subject to the existing 
classifications, rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Commission and now in force.” © . 

The allegation of the petitioning express companies that 
they have brought the subject of the proposed advance in 
rates to the attention of shippers by personal conferences 
is borne out by what was said by the delegates to the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League convention held at New 
York November 15-16. The presidents and vice-presidents 
of the companies went to every important city in the 
country and talked with the traffic managers, making it 
a point to have the league members get in as many such 
as possible to hear what they had to say. 

No members of the league, so far as now known, will 
have a word to say in opposition to the application. None 
will go to the front for the express companies. All, how- 
ever, know that the companies have not been making a 
reasonable return on their operation. There are no dis- 
putes on that head. 


The request of the Adams Express Company, by W. M. 
Barrett, its president; the American Express Company, 
by G. C. Taylor, its president; the Southern Express Com- 
pany, by T. W. Leary, its president; and Wells Fargo & 
Co., by B. D. Caldwell, its president, on behalf of them- 
selves and other express companies in the United States 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission under section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce as amended Aug. 9, 1917, 
for authority to file tariffs previding for an increase of 
10 per cent in the rates on all classes of matter carried 
by express in interstate commerce between all points in 
the United States and between points in the United States 
and points in adjacent foreign countries, subject to the 
existing classifications, rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Commission and now in force, is based on the 
following alleged facts set out by the petitioners: 


(a) That the rates for carriage of express matter fixed 
by the Commission in its order of July 24. 1913, as modified 
in its order of July 14, 1915, are insufficient for your peti- 
tioners’ service under existing abnormal conditions and 
do not produce sufficient revenue to meet the actual oper- 
ating expenses and taxes of your petitioners, and that 
your petitioners are not only unable to earn a reasonable 
or any return for their services to the public, but are doing 
such business at an actual loss. 

(b) That the gross revenue, the operating expenses, 
and taxes of such business of your petitioners from the 
carrisge of express matter for the first six months of this 
calendar year were as follows: 


I ik cine aie hee caine $99.613.999.77 
POROOE, THMEE, BOG. cc oc ccceccccieccs 99,653,848.74 
NE Kicgiuare cogeenenmaseresias mae $39,848.97 


Revenue and expenses for non-transportation, foreign and 
investment operations, are excluded. 

The final and complete ficures for the month of July 
are not avai'able, but from preliminary estimates which 
are believed to be reliable. your petitioners state that the 
deficit for July will be over $250,000. 

(c) That your petitioners have been and are carrying 
on-a greatly increased business under the most trying con- 
ditions; that their facilities are taxed far beyond their 
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normal capacity and that it is increasingly difficult for 
them to secure the labor necessary for adequate and «x- 
peditious handling of express matter. 

That by reason of the large and increasing demand for 
express and baggage cars for the movement of troops and 
military supplies, your petitioners have been unable to 
secure suitable equipment for the proper and economical 
handling of their business and have been compelled to 
use such equipment as could be secured and to mike 
transfers of loads at great expense. 

(d) That your petitioners have been compelled to and 
have made frequent and substantial advances in the wages 
of their employes, especially of those receiving the lower 
rates of pay, in order to retain: the service of such em- 
ployes and to help them meet the increased cost of living 
brovght about by present abnormal conditions. 

That your petitioners have been compelled to and have 
employed large numbers of new employes to handle the 
increased volume of business and to fill the places of large 
numbers of employes now in the service of the United 
States, and others who have been attracted to other em- 
ployment by higher wages, and that your petitioners have 
been compelled to pay greatly increased wages to secure 
such: new employes. 

That your petitioners must be enabled to compete with 
industrial and other enterprises. if they are to maintain 
their organization, a proper standard of service, and other- 
wise satisfactorily transact their business. 

(e) .That the cost of all supplies and material used: by 
your petitioners in their business has greatly increased. 

(f) That notwithstanding your petitioners are receiving 
greatly increased gross earnings, due to the abnormal 
conditions, and that there is an increasing demand for 
your petitioners’ services on matter, particularly shipments 
of material for war purposes, government supplies and 
food products, imperatively requiring expedition, the in- 
creased expenses and taxes of your petitioners have not 
only absorbed all of the additional revenue, but have made 
it impossible for your petitioner to continue their trans- 
portation buciness without great and increasing losses. 

That all of the rates herein sought to be increased were 
fixed by the Commission in its order of July 24, 1913, 
Docket No. 4198, as modified by its supplemental order 
No. 15 of July 14, 1915, Docket No. 4198, which rates as so 
modified are now in effect. 

That this application has been brovght to the attention 
of interstate shippers and receivers to the greatest extent 
possible by personal conferences of representatives of 
these petitioners with all available commercial associations 
as well as individual shippers. 

Wherefore, your petitioners respectfully pray the Com- 
mission, in view of the extreme urgency of the situation, 
to grant your petitioners an early hearing at which your 
petitioners may present proof of the facts and conditions 
herein set forth and such other facts as the Commission 


may permit and require. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION 


The Official Classification Committee, in Supplement No. 1 
to Docket No. 37, announces hearings for consideration of 
subjects enumerated hereunder at Chicago, Congress Hotel, 
Room 1102, Wednesday, November 21, and at New York City, 
office of Official Classification Committee, 143 Liberty street, 


—— November 26, at 9 a. m.: 
ub- 
ject. Page. Item. Classification suggested. L.C.L. C.L. 
91 
213 13 


Lard, not otherwise indexed by name: 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 1 
i EE dinecma ge acnaakbionee sed wndaceen eencneahegae:e R. 25 
Te CHE . ccccccoscsesvoseswrasevanss Riad hia te Side aplinaich aki ig 4 eo 3 


In metal cans or pails, in barrels, boxes or crates... 
Be Tee Oe CE OP TD onan ok atk dec dccccatesxcsse ‘ 
In packages named or in metal cans loose, C.‘L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds ..........eeceeeeeeee os 5 
i EE co 2 54k ahd eee ee amine cate ser aeee eiemeean 
. CORRECT. 
7 


Hair: 
Cattle, Hog or Horse: 
Curled in rope form: 
EE IO LE TAT OE A PTE OEE 2 
Horse Mane or Tail. not curled: 
ee ee RB aa rr Terr rere 2 
Hair and Vegetable Fiber mixed: 
Curled in rope form: 
ite Ne ON On sid stk kag nbnn eemaaeueosenes 2 
Hair, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In machine pressed bales .............-. nmadiaces's 2 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. “We reserve the right 
torefuse to -swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Demurrage on Car Not Loaded. 


Q.—Regarding your question and answer in The Traffic 
World ot Sept. 22, 1917, relative to “demurrage on car 
not loaded.” Attention is respectfully called to A. R. A. 
circular 1609, containing the amended form of interpreta- 
tion 903 to the demurrage rules. This interpretation, 
while ostensibly amending interpretation 903, appears to 
annul the interpretation as shown in the answer to the 
second paragraph contained in interpretation 902. In 
view of this interpretation do you still believe that these 
cars should be included in the average agreement? 

A—yYou will find in The Traffic World of November 3, 
page 960, our further views on this subject. 


Stop-Off Service Unlawful Unless Authorized by Tariff. 


Q.—if we have a car canned vegetables for certain 
point, and we have a plant between destination and origi- 
nating point and wish to load this car with cases which 
are partly labeled and wish to stop car at our plant en 
route for the purpose Of labeling the amount that are 
not labeled, putting the same amount back in car that 
were taken out, can we bill this car to destination with 
stop-over at this plant for this at stop-off charge? 

A.—The act to regulate commerce and the Commission’s 
tariif regulations made thereunder require carriers to file 
tariiis for every service rendered shippers. A _ stopping- 
in-transit service is a service of value to the shipper and 
a caltrier may not lawfully render such service, either 
with or without a charge therefor, except when by a prop- 
erly published and filed tariff it holds itself out to do so. 
Such a tariff should specifically state the service to be 
rendered, the rules and regulations governing its perform- 
ance and the charge therefor. 


Free Time to Be Computed from Date of Notice of 
Placement. 


Q.—Interstate carload shipment arrives in city over the 
rails of “A” R. R. consigned to firm having siding on 
the “B” R. R., but bill of lading does not specify “B” 
R. R. delivery. Firm never considered necessity for having 
“B” R. R. delivery specified in bills of lading, as shipments 
have always been delivered to “B” R. R. without ques- 
tion in’ the past. “B” R. R. has embargo against this 
class of shipment from “A” R. R. and will not accept 
car. Post card notice mailed by “A” R. R. on 20th 
of the month and received by firm on the 21st notifies 
them that car is being held for orders. Firm writes 
letter same day ordering “A” R. R. to deliver car to “B” 
R. R. On the 24th of same month firm receives a tele- 
phone message from “A” R. R. stating car has been placed 
on team track and agrees to accept delivery there. The 
following morning teamster goes to the team track des- 
Yardmaster says firm 


ignated, but finds car is not there. 
will be notified as soon as car is placed. A few days 
later firm receives notice that car has been placed and 


immediately sends trucks and unloads the car. “A” R. R. 
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then attempts to collect $3 demurrage for the 21st, 22d, 
23d and 24th, tariff providing two days’ free time and $1 
and $2 for the next two days, respectively. I should ap- 
preciate an opinion from you as to the legality of this 
charge. 

A.—Rule 4, section A, of the National Demurrage Code 
provides that “In case car is not placed on public delivery 
track within 24 hours after notice of arrival has been 
sent or given, a notice of placement shall be sent or 
given to consignee.” ' 

As we understand your case, the car was not placed on 
public delivery track within 24 hours after you were 
notified that the car had arrived and was “being held 
for orders.” Time should not therefore be computed 
from the date of notice of arrival, but the free time for 
unloading should be computed from the date of notice of 
placement, i. e., from the date the car was in fact placed. 
So we would say there is no justification of the demand 
for demurrage charges on the days mentioned in your 
inquiry. 


GARFIELD SEES ONLY COAL 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau, 

A serious car situation is developing in western Penn- 
sylvania, due, it is believed, to too close adherence by Fuel 
Administrator Garfield to the thought that the primary 
duty of the railroads is to transport coal. Articles appear- 
ing in Washington newspapers, and*so written as to indi- 
cate the fuel administrator as the inspiration, are read by 
those who have to consider all phases of the transporta- 
tion question, as showing that Dr. Garfield seems unaware 
that there is anything other than coal “to be transported. 
But there is. The output of mills in that congested manu- 
facturing district is important in a military sense. 

It is not improper to suggest that the situation is one 
such as was mentioned at the National Industrial Traffic 
League Convention, growing out of a lack of co-ordination 
in governmental departments. The food law, under which 
the fuel administrator moves and has his being, centers 
all authority in the President to regulate movements of 
the basic materials. The priority law also centers every- 
thing relating to transportation in the President. But he 
cannot do all the work himself. He has agents. But if one 
of the agents looks at his own work with a magnifying 
glass and at the work of other agents with a minimizing 
instrument, it is suggested, no Websterian brain is needed 
to guess that there will be a bad adjustment. That is said 
to be the situation now. 


It may become necessary that someone point out to the 
President that if one of his agents is allowed continuously 
to magnify his own work so that no other can do any- 
thing, the situation will become impossible and the armed 
forces of the United States be placed in unnecessary 
jeopardy. The near approach of climatic conditions when 
two engines will be needed to do the work of one, it is 
submitted, will make it necessary for somebody to tell the 
President that there is a pressing need for him to take 
steps to have a co-ordination such as does not now exist. 

If one branch of the government is permitted to monopo- 
lize the transportation facilities, others will be cut out. 
Transportation is the final determining factor in war. 
Those who know anything, know the maximum hauls of 
the Germans are probably much less than the average 
hauls of Britain, France and the United States combined. 
If Russia be counted as an active belligerent, the disparity 
between the maximum hauls of the enemy and the average 
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greater. 

Notwithstanding that fact, the men operating under the 
food law, it is pointed out, are allowed, in effect, to dictate 
how the transportation machine in this country is to be 
used. It is contended that now it is being used in such 
a way as to threaten a serious state of affairs in western 
Pennsylvania, which is to the United States almost as 
important as Essen is to Germany. 


SHORTAGE IN COAL SUPPLY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Unnecessary alarm has been created among shippers by 
reports that the War Industries Board was about to pub- 
lish a list of non-essential articles for which transporta- 
tion soon would be denied. There is nothing in imme- 
diate prospect. Transportation Priority Agent Lovett and 
Fuel Administrator Garfield both felt constrained Novem- 
ber 18 to give out statements to that effect. 

The Sheaffer car committee sent a list of about 450 
articles that the classification men on the freight traffic 
committee think are non-essential articles. Another list 
of about 75 articles was sent along with a question mark 
alongside indicating that the men who prepared it were 
not’ ready to say it should be a part of the general list. 

Mr. Lovett serves in a dual capacity. He is transporta- 
tion priority agent and chairman of the War Industries 
Board. As transportation priority agent he says in what 
order commodities shall be carried. As chairman of the 
War Industries Board he says in what order articles shall 
be manufactured. 

One of the most obvious facts is that there is not coal 
enough to enable everybody to use and waste as much as 
hitherto. The demand is greater than ever and there has 
been no increase in the number of cars, nor in the num- 
ber of miners. New cars have been built, but their num- 
ber has not been more than enough to replace wornout 
equipment. 

For weeks the transportation men on the railroads’ war 
board have been telling the fuel administrator that there 
must be a rationing of the industries of the country so as 
to have the coal used in the most economical and efficient 
manner. 

The possibility of the whole country being placed on 
coal rations was mentioned in The Traffic World at the 
time the subject came up. The preparation of the list of 
non-essential articles is a mere step in the direction of 
having a rationing plan made possible. That will be when 
the powers that be come to the conclusion that the trans- 
portation men know what they are talking about when 
they say there are not cars and engines enough to carry 
all the coal that the increased demand for war commodi- 
ties requires, even if the mine operators can find the labor 
with which to get the coal out of the ground. 

The men in the government service, it is no secret, are 
not in agreement as to how the industries of the country 
shall be turned from peace to war activities. They do not 
even know what industries are doing war work and what 
are not; they do not know how much one industry leans 
upon another. They therefore cannot say what are non- 
essential operations. The list sent to Chairman Lovett of 
the War Industries Board is merely a “tip” from the trans- 
portation men as to what may be non-essential articles. 
It is up to the War Industries Board to investigate and 
find out. 

When the information has been found, it is suggested, 
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sential articles can be accomplished by cutting off < me 
of the supply of coal that is now going to them. Tiere 
will be no non-essential articles to be wholly shut off ::om 
transportation if the practical railroad men who are geol- 
lectively known as the Sheaffer car committee can pre 
vent it. j 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has not gone as fast ir the 
matter as the railroad men think he should. In fact, ‘hey 
wonder if he has not done injury to the users of coi by 
telling them, either directly or by inference, that there js 
enough coal, if it can be distributed. The fact is that the 
production of coal has been falling off, partly because 
there have not been cars enough and partly because there 
have not been miners enough. Often the cause o/ the 
shortage is obscure. 

The railroad men admit that there are not enough cars 
to haul as much coal as has been ordered. The mine 
operators, however, are not so frank. It is to their in- 
terest, it is suspected, to make the railroad traffic men 
believe they have more coal than can be _ transported. 
Claims of that kind by a given operator or by the operators 
in a given district or districts might result in the car- 
riers putting forth extraordinary efforts to send cars to 
the particular district or districts to haul away the sup- 
posed surplus of fuel. 


In denying the reports about the exclusion of 500 com- 
modities from the privileges of transportation, Mr. Lovett 
said nothing had been done and that he had issued no 
order since No. 2, bearing on the subject of cars for any 
particular use and there was none in immediate prospect. 
He did not, however, deny the probability that something 
might be done. His mentioning of order No. 2 is thought 
significant as indicating that rationing in the matter of 
coal is the way in which the partial exclusion will be ac- 
complished. That order directed the railroads to deny the 
use of open-top cars for the transportation of materials 
and supplies, except coal, for the production of certain 
kinds of commodities or the carrying on of the making of 
roads and sidewalks. 

Another priority order, either a supplement to No. 2 or 
an independent order, could reduce the number of Cars 
for carrying coal to such industries, and might be the 
easiest way to reduce the volume of non-essential articles. 
For instance, suppose the order were changed so as to give 
the pleasure vehicle manufacturers only one-half their 
usual supply of coal. The railroads would find it unlaw- 
ful to carry more than that amount of coal for such a 
manufacturer. No man, however, is to be cut off without 
a hearing, at least not if the coal administrator carries oul 
his promise, which is as follows: 


“If voluntary economy on the part of industrial and 
domestic consumers added to the increased coal produc: 
tion of 1917, which will reach a total of over 50,000,000 
tons, does not provide fuel enough for the war and t0 
keep our people warm there will come a time when some 
limitation will have to be imposed upon manufacturers of 
non-war products. In such an event the business world 
may feel sure that all the bearings of such limitations 
will be given thorough consideration and that the neces 
sary coal will be obtained with the least possible inter 
ference with industry. 

“Arbitrary limitation is a last resort and to be avoided 
if possible. In many cases industrial concerns have already 
begun a voluntary curtailment of their use of coal. Such 
efforts will receive the fullest support and encouragement 
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of ‘he Fuel Administration, including technical advice on 
the use of fuel. The important point for everyone to re- 
member is that if coal is now consumed in the old ‘peace- 
tinie’ way the supply will fall 50,000,000 tons short of nec- 
essary requirements in spite of the large increase in pro- 
duction. As I have stated before, the Fuel Administration 
is determined that sufficient coal for the war, for public 
utilities, and for domestic consumers shall be provided. 

“The way to prevent those losses incident upon limita- 
tion of industry is for every consumer of coal to cut off 
waste and unnnecessary consumption with an iron hand 
to start on this intensive course of conservation without a 
moment’s delay.” 


SERIOUS TRANSPORTATION SITUA- 
TION 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman, on behalf of the railroads’ 
war board, November 15 issued the following statement: 

“The transportation situation is becoming the subject 
of growing public uneasiness and agitation. Those re- 
sponsible for the operation of the railways realize that 
transportation conditions, unless more vigorously dealt 
with by all concerned, will grow more acute. Therefore, 
the railroads’ war board believes that it should make to 
the public a frank statement and explanation of the facts 
and indicate some of the means which it believes should 
be used in dealing with the situation. 


“Both the public and the management of the railways 
must. courageously face the fact that under the trying 
conditions which will develop this winter, it probably will 
become impossible for the carriers to handle all the traffic 
which the shipping public can offer. The number of un- 
filled requisitions for freight cars, after having largely 
declined between May 1 and September 1, in spite of a 
vast augmentation of traffic, showed an increase on Octo- 
ber 1 and a further increase on November 1. 


“The main reason, of course, why the railways are havy- 
ing such great difficulty in handling all the traffic is that 
there has been, an enormous increase in its volume, and 
that this still continues. Statistics which have just be- 
come available show that in the months of April-August, 
1917, inclusive—those being the first five months after 
the entrance of the United States into the great war— 
our railways handled 16 per cent more freight traffic than 
in the same months of 1916, which year broke all records 
up to that time. The traffic handled in these five months 
of 1917 was 50 per cent greater than that moved in the 
Same months of 1915; and, in fact, exceeded the total 
traffic moved in any entire year prior to 1904. When the 
Statistics for September are available, they will show that 
in the six months ending with that month the railways 
handled more freight traffic than in any entire year prior 
to 1907. Perhaps the most remarkable figures are those 
regarding the movement of coal. In the six months May 
to October, inclusive, there were moved 150,000 more car- 
loads of anthracite than in the same months of 1916, an 
increase of 18 per cent, and 751,000 more carloads of 
bituminous and lignite coal than in the same six months 
of 1916, also an increase of 18 per cent. 


“A total of 116,000 carloads of freight have had to be 
hauled to the national army and national guard camps; 
and up to the time of the latest report over 17,000 carloads 
of freight had been handled for the Shipping Board. 


ort 


The railways are still moving a total freight traffic 
surpassing any ever known before, and it should be borne 
m mind that they are doing this with almost no greater 
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facilities than they had two years ago and under condi- 
tions which prevent them from materially increasing their 
facilities. 

“Another important phase of the situation to which at- 
tention should be called is that the railways this year 
have had to handle the largest passenger business ever 
known. This has been a serious obstacle to needed..re- 
ductions in train service. In addition, between August 1 
and November 12 they transported 1,200,000 soldiers to 
training camps, cantonments and points of embarkation. 
This troop movement involved the use of approximately 
2,750 special trains. Of course, this large passenger traffic 
and troop movement have complicated matters and in- 
creased the difficulty of moving the freight traffic. Large 
troop movements are still being made; and the railways 
are moving to the training camps and cantonments about 
75,000 carloads of supplies a month. 

“These facts are sufficient to explain the situation. The 
railways have secured much more service from every track, 
every car, every locomotive, than ever before, and the fact 
that the unfilled requisitions for freight cars amounted 
on November 1 to only 140,000 in spite of the tremendous 
increase in traffic reflects great credit upon their per- 
formance. 

“Upon this record of actual achievement the railroads 
rely upon the support of public opinion, despite much of 
what Commissioner Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has characterized as ‘unfair criticism from 
people who are trying to direct attention to alleged faults 
of others in order to avoid having their own shortcomings 
and evil doings brought into the limelight.’ 

“But the public naturally is not so much interested in 
what the railways have done as it is in what they prob- 
ably will be able to do during the coming months. The 
course of developments is forcing those responsible for 
their operation to anticipate that probably they will be- 
come unable to provide transportation for all the classes 
of commodities which they have been moving. The situa- 
tion is similar to that in other industries. The steel manu- 
facturer cannot produce all the steel needed; the coal 
mines cannot produce all the coal needed, and the farmers 
have not produced all the wheat needed, and the farmers 
faced by similar conditions, under the sanction and direc- 
tion of the government, are reducing the amount of fuel 
and materials furnished to business concerns producing 
things not essential to carrying on the war. The time 
may be almost here when it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish in railway transportation between things that are 
essential and things that are not essential. 


“The railroads’ war board has, therefore, furnished to 
Judge Lovett, the government Director of Priority, and Dr. 
Garfield, the government Fuel Administrator, at their re- 
quest, a list compiled by a committee of railway traffic 
officers showing commodities the transportation of which 
is regarded as non-essential under present conditions. One 
part of this list is made up of about 450 commodities 
whose transportation it is believed could be dispensed 
with without any considerable inconvenience to the public. 
Another part contains about 75 commodities which it is 
believed the public could dispense with, but not without 
inconvenience. It is for the priority director and the fuel 
administrator to determine how many of these commodi- 
ties shall be denied transportation. 


“We have no doubt that if non-essential commodities are 
eliminated, the railways can transport all commodities 
required by the government in carrying on the war and 
by the people for their subsistence and comfort. Further- 
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more, those responsible for the operation of the railways 
do not wish to be understood as conceding that the trans- 
portation lines have reached the limit of their capacity. 
They are still increasing the amount of traffic they are 
handling, and with greater exercise of skill and energy 
by railway officers and employes, and increased co-opera- 
tion from the shipping public and government officials, 
including the regulating. authorities, the freight service 
rendered can still be largely augmented. The railroads’ 
war board is issuing to railway officers and employes and 
to the public detailed suggestions in addition to those 
already made as to methods by which this result can be 
accomplished, and we have no doubt that these will be re- 
ceived and acted upon 4&s similar suggestions heretofore 
made have been. - 

“The difficulties with~which the railways were con- 
fronted at the beginning of the war were very great. 
Some of these have been overcome. The increase during 
the first five months of the war of 16 per cent in freight 
traffic handled with practically no increase in locomotives 
or cars was equivalent to the addition of 5,000 locomotives 
and 360,000 cars to the number in service. The difficulties 
now confronting the railways are even greater than those 
they faced at the beginning of the war. They cannot get 
anywhere near all the men they need; they have lost many 
of their most efficient officers and employes because of 
their enlistment in the service of the government or for 
other reasons, and the new men, of’course, are not as 
efficient as those we have lost. It is impossible for the 
carriers to get the materials and new equipment they 
need because it is thought by those in authority that the 
national welfare demands that the output of the iron and 
steel mills and of the railway equipment concerns be de- 
voted to other purposes. Great, however, as are the diffi- 
‘culties which the railways are encountering in their efforts 
to render adequate service, we believe that if the gov- 
ernment and the public will be patient and will continue 
to give the management of the railways their co-operation, 
most of these difficulties will be overcome.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A practically complete summary of the results of op- 
erations in September was published by the Commission 
November 21. It covers railroads having a mileage of 
231,228. 

For the country as a whole the revenue increased from 
$325,311,288 to $357,731,325; expenses from $203,475,979 to 
$243,610,187; net fell from $121,835,309 to $114,121,138, and 
operating income from $108,001,011 to $88,985,043, causing 
the operating ratio to rise from 62.55 per cent to 68.10 per 
cent. 


In the eastern district the revenue increased from $144,- 
933,577 to $160,912,658; expenses from $95,343,997 to $115,- 
177,082; there was a decline in the net from $49,589,580 
to $45,735,576, and in the operating income from $44,016,618 
to $38,028,286 and a rise in the operating ratio from 65.78 
to 71.58. 

In the southern district the operating revenue increased 
from $43,939,033 to $51,754,410; expenses from $28,886,438 
to $35,332,325; met from $15,052,595 to $16,422,085. On 
account of a large increase in the tax accruals, from 
$1,907,994 to $3,444,347 the operating income fell from 
$13,137,292 to $12,972,211, and the operating ratio went up 
from 65.74 to 68.27. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $136,- 
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438,678 to $145,064,257; expenses from $79,245,544 to 593. 
100,780. The net fell from $57,193,134 to $51,953,477 and 
the operating income from $50,847,101 to $37,984,546. The 
operating ratio went up from 58.08 to 64.18. 

In the country as a whole for the nine months ended 
with September the revenue went up from $2,652,79 |,828 
to $2,969,769,680; expenses from $1,749,674,543 to $2.982. 
064,377. Net fell from $913,121,285 to $887,705,303, and 
operating income slid downward from. $785,897,811 to 
$735,688,542. The operating ratio went up from 65.!'6 to 
70.11. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue went up 
from $1,219,583,993 to $1,341,697,384; expenses from $823. 
028,692 to $991,431,464. Net fell from $396,555,301 to $350, 
265,920, and operating income from $349,045,732 to 5293, 
598,153. A rise took place in operating ratio from 67.48 to 
73.89. 

In the southern district the operating revenue went up 
from $380,156,832 to $440,571,650; expenses from $251,291, 
628 to $301,376,280; net from $128,865,204 to $139,195,370, 
and operating income from $112,334,144 to $114,459,5065. 
The operating ratio went up from 66.10 to 68.41. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $1,053, 
055,003 to $1,187,500,647; expenses from $675,354,223 to 
$799,265,633; net from $377,700,780 to $398,244,013, and 
operating income from $324,507,935 to $327,630,884. The 
operating ratio rose from 64.13 to 66.46. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Reports of sixty leading telephone companies of the 
United States—those having revenues in excess of $250, 
000—for the month of June show a total of 7,437,578 com- 
pany stations in service at the end of that month, as 
against 6,807,146 for the corresponding month of 1916, or 
an increase of 8.6 percent. The total operating revenues 
for the month amounted to $26,329,841, as against $23, 
549,427 in June, 1916, an increase of $2,780,414, or of 118 
per cent. _ 

The June operating expenses totaled $17,898,631, as 
against $15,532,558 for June, 1916, an increase of $2,366, 
073, or of 15.2 per cent. This left the net telephone op- 
reating revenues for June at $8,431,210, as against $8,016, 
869, or an increase of $414,341, or of 5.2 per cent. The 
operating income at the close of the month was reported 
at $6,704,018, as against - $6,632,648 in June, 1916, an in- 
crease of $71,370, or of 1.1 per cent. ~ 

For the six months ending with June 30, the returns for 
the same sixty companies showed total operating revenues 
of $155,420,368, as against $136,296,244 for the correspond- 
ing six months of 1916, or an increase of $19,124,124, an 
increase of 14 per cent. 

The operating expenses for the six months jumped from 
$88,881,235 in 1916 to $104,212,349 in 1917, or an increase 
of $15,331,114, or of 17.2 per cent. 

The net telephone operating revenue for the six months 
of 1917 was $51,208,019, as against $47,415,009 in 1916, oF 
an increase in the six months of $3,793,010, or of 8 per 
cent. 

The operating income of the sixty companies at the end 
of the first six months of the present year amounted to 
$40,939,472, as against $39,150,090 for the corresponding six 
months of 1916, an increase of $1,789,382, or of 4.6 per cent. 





SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION. 
The Southern Classification Committee will have hear 
ings at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., December 19. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


—— 


COMMISSION AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Editor the Traffic World: 

he editorial in the Traffic World of November 10, enti- 
tled “The Commission and Public Policy,” has been read 
by the writer with a great deal of interest. This matter 
of increased transportation cost is one that is so vital and 
enters so largely into the prosperity, not only of indi- 
vidual shippers, but of the entire country at large (in- 
cluding those consumers who are not shippers) and the 
railroad companies themselves (and winning the war is 
so dependent upon a continuation of that prosperity) that 
I am sure you will be glad to give opposing views their 
merited publicity. 

At the outset, allow me to say that I have no disposi- 
tion to criticize the carriers for their honest efforts to 
share in the unusual prosperity prevailing at this time. 
There are doubtless many industries that can well afford 
to pay a very large increased transportation, but it must 
be borne in mind that there are countless other industries 
that have received no share of the abnormal profits—on 
the other hand, they have suffered from the prevailing 
high cost of materials and labor, and depressed prices for 
their product. These industries should not be made to 
suffer in any horizontal increase of freight rates. The 
citrus industry of California is in that class. 


The general tone of your editorial is such that the aver- 
age reader will, I am sure, be led to believe that your 
sympathies at least are for granting a substantial increase 
to the carriers, regardless of the effect it may have on 
some industries. Or, if the carriers need the money they 
should have it, and the old question of rates, based on 
what the traffic can stand, has no place in the proceed- 
ings before the Commission in the present case. Your plea 
appears to be that in order to win the war the Commis- 
sion should grant relief to the carriers if they find that 
railroad stocks are depressed to the point that the general 
financial structure of the country is weakened. We take 
no issue with that view of the situation, in so far as the 
desired result is concerned. We-all want to see the rail- 
roads prosper. The war must be fought to a finish, and 
the knock-out blow cannot be delivered unless the trans- 
portation companies have sufficient capital to maintain 
their financial integrity. The great danger, however, in 
allowing this question of a 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates to be decided or even debated wholly on the gen- 
eral principles of “public policy” without due regard for 
the effect a general increase would have on individual 
industries, is that the very end sought to be obtained 
might be defeated if the general percentage increase is 
granted—namely, a continuation of the prosperity of the 
industries of the country. An increased freight rate means 
increased cost of materials and increased cost of living. 
It also means bankruptcy to some industries that are al- 
ready operating on a close margin of profit. That means 
& general weakening of the financial structure as much as 
does 1 temporary depression of the Stock Exchange. 

However much the shippers of the country may disagree 


with you in regard to the general principles on which the 
Commission should base its decision in the present case, I 
am sure all will agree that you have made one suggestion 
that is all-important. You state that 

In its solving of the problem we would have the Commis- 
sion examine into the methods of the carriers and, to the 
extent that they are wasteful or inefficient, cause them to be 
corrected, this correction, if any, being just that much of an 
offset to the increases in rates demanded. 

As a “feeler,” we beg to suggest that the Commission 
start an investigation of the handling of the citrus fruit 
crop and other perishables in California. We would have 
them determine just why it is that when a shipper wants 
two refrigerator cars ‘he is able to get but one. We would 
like to have the Commission inquire into just what use 
was made of the 30,000 refrigerators owned by the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe during the past year. We, of 
course, may be entirely wrong, but our suspicion is that 
the use of these refrigerators was very much abused by 
the non-owning lines. There is something radically wrong 
with the movement of refrigerators when they can make 
an average of but 80 miles per day, with the present de- 
mand for said refrigerators. That is the figure given by 
the Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch as the average mile- 
age for their 13,000 refrigerators during the past year. 

A careful check of our entire year’s business discloses 
the fact that these same refrigerators made an average 
of 179 miles per day while they were under load and under 
our direction. This, doubtless, is fairly representative of 
the mileage made by all refrigerators while they are 
under the control of the California shippers. The average 
time for all refrigerators, from the time they are placed 
for loading: until released by us at destination, during the 
past year, was 144-10 days. The average haul was. 2,400 
miles. We understand that the average time required for 
a round trip from and to California is 60 days, and that 
a very large percentage of the refrigerators were returned 
empty. Where were these cars during the forty-five odd 
days that they were under the jurisdiction of the carriers, 
after being released by the California shippers? We know 
that the California lines made every effort to get them 
back promptly, as they were badly needed. Shippers were 
urged to load heavy in order to conserve car space, and 
out of the total shipment of approximately 54,000 carloads 
of citrus fruit for the season, there were loaded in the 
overloads in the neighborhood of 4,000 cars. This over- 
load is a source of great profit to the transportation com- 
panies, and it is the source of great loss to the shippers 
of perishable freight, yet they have not complained, as they 
are anxious to do their bit. We feel, however, that a little 
extra effort on the part of the eastern lines in getting these 
refrigerators back to us would have meant not only a tre- 
mendous saving to us, but it would have meant a very 
large increased revenue to the carriers, as they would 
have been able to move a great deal of freight that it has 
been impossible to move on account of having no equip- 
ment in which to move it. ; 

_ The average haul for the citrus crops of California is 
approximately 2,400 miles, or about the distance from Los 
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Angeles to Detroit, Michigan. The regular schedule to 
Detroit for years past has been nine days, but the aver- 
age time required this year was nearly twelve days. One 
reason given for the slower time is the heavier loads and 
the heavier trains. If this heavy loading is even a con- 
tributing cause to the delays, it immediately raises a ques- 
tion as to the practicability of such heavy loading. In 
other words, if by gaining one-sixth the car space, there is 
a loss of one-third in car mileage, nothing has been gained 
by the heavier loading. True, the carriers claim to have 
materially increased their average daily car mileage, but 
it would be interesting to know just how much of this 
apparent increased transportation efficiency is due to the 
speeding up of trains, elimination of delays at transfer 
points, etc,, and how much is due to the time saved by 
shippers and receivers in loading and unloading cars more 
promptly, and in eliminating delays in reconsignments and 
diversions. So far as the movement of the 100,000 cars 
of perishable freight from California is concerned, we 
defy any man to point to one single instance of a shorten- 
ing of the schedules. On the other hand, announcement 
has been made from time to time of the lengthening of 
schedules until now the average time to all markets is 
about three days longer than a year ago. Is it not possible 
that the entire credit for the increased car mileage is due 
to the greater efficiency and co-operation of the shipping 
public than to the greater efficiency in the operation of 
the railroads? With the tremendous demand for cars, and 
with shippers and receivers alike bending every effort to 
load to the limit, load quickly and unload quickly, it would 
be remarkale indeed if the car mileage did not increase 
without any “speeding up of trains.” The shippers know 
that “speeding up of trains” is a huge joke. For the past 
forty days our average time to New England points has 
been 18 days against the old schedule of 12 days. 


Inasmuch as the average time for a 2,400-mile haul on 
citrus fruit was 12 days, and the average time cars were 
in the possession of shippers was 14.4 days, the average 
delay on the part of the shipper for loading, diversion, 
reconsignment and sale at final destination was 2.4 days. 
This, in the writer’s opinion, is a remarkable showing 
of the efficiency and co-operation on the part of ship- 
pers, and if, instead of taking 60 days for a round 
trip, the carriers could reduce the time to 45 days, 
there would be a saving of about 15 days for each 
car. In other words, the 54,000 cars of citrus fruit 
could have been handled with one-half the equipment 
actually required, and the balance could have been used 
elsewhere, all of which would have meant increased reve- 
nue, making entirely unnecessary any increased rates. 
There are 2,300,000 freight cars in the United States. If, 
based on an average haul of 2,400 miles, all loads have 
been handled on an average of 3 days longer en route for 
each 2,400 miles than formerly (as seems to be the case 
with refrigerators), then there is an economic waste of 
3 days in the trip of each car. Granting that three 2,400- 
mile trips a year would be good performance for all cars, 
each car in the country has lost 9 days out of 365, or an 
equivalent of removing permanently from the service over 
56,000 cars annually. 

So much publicity has been given to the work that 
the railroads are doing in helping to win the war that 
there is a possibility that the public mind has been influ- 
enced into rather too sympathetic a state for the good 
of the railroad companies themselves. We appreciate the 
fact that it is much easier to criticize than to suggest 
remedies, but so long as such conditions prevail as those 
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mentioned above, the shippers wili justifiably coni..1ue 
to criticize, and it will be the duty of the carrier to 
prove to the Interstate Commerce Commission thai the 
criticisms are not just. This seems tq be the only fair 
method of handling a case of this kind before the «om.- 
mission. It is not sufficient for the transportation om. 
panies to justify an increase solely on the depressed con- 
dition of the stock market or on the statistics which ‘hey 
are able to present in regard to present earnings and 
present cost of operations. The one vital question is— 
Are the roads as efficiently operated as it is possibl« for 
them to be operated under present conditions? If you 
will give a little more emphasis.to this phase of the mat- 
ter I am sure the shippers of the country will approve 
with hearty applause. 


_ 


Mutual Orange Distributors, 
J. A. Steward, Traffic Manager. 
Redlands, Cal., Nov. 16, 1917. 


_— 


There is really not so much difference between the writer of 
the above communication and the Traffic World as might 
appear. We are certainly not in favor of “granting a sub- 
stantial increase to the carriers regardless of the effect it may 
have on some industries.” On the contrary, we have repeatedly 
said that, even granting that the carriers are entitled to an 
increase in rates, it is the function of protestants to see that 
there is no discrimination and the duty of the Commission to 
solve the problem in such way as to avoid discrimination, 
This is far from favoring an increase regardless of the effect, 
In fact, we have not favored an increase at all but have merely 
expressed our ideas as to the points the Commission should 
take into consideration in deciding the case. We view it as an 
economic problem of the broadest kind, the importance of 
which is emphasized by the war situation. If, considering the 
problem from that point of view, it is necessary that the car- 
riers have more revenue, an increase in rates should be granted 
regardless of the increased cost of doing business to industry 
and the increased cost of living to the public generally. It 
may be, for instance, that even if the necessity for an increase 
is admitted, the citrus industry should be exempt from an 
advance. That is a sample of the problems that would con- 
front the Commission. And we agree heartily that there are 
still many things the carriers can do to increase their efficiency 
and that the shippers are in great measure responsible for the 
fine showing that has already been made in this respect.—Edi- 
tor The Traffic World. 


COAL SUPPLY AND CAR SHORTAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been giving much thought to the seriousness of 
the coal shortage which exists in this district as well as 
in many others. It is evident that one of the principal 
causes is the inaiblity of the railroads to keep the mines 
supplied with sufficient cars. We, of course, realize that 
it is impossible at this time for them to increase their 
supply of equipment; therefore, the only remedy seems 
to be the utilizing of what they have to a better 
advantage. In the Pittsburgh district, industrial concerns 
located on one railroad obtain their coal requirements 
from a mine that is located on a different road. This 
necessitates the handling of a great deal of coal trafic 
through interchange yards, causing numerous delays and 
congestions. I am of the opinion that this condition could 
be remedied to a great extent if the Fuel Administration 
Board would force all of the manufacturers to procure 
their requirements from the mine nearest their plant and 
wherever possible located on the same railroad or divi 
sion. I firmly believe that if this would be done the 
car supply would be increased at least 50 per cent. of 
course, in normal times this method of procedure would be 
impossible, but, inasmuch, as the price is fixed by the 
government, competition is eliminated except in cases 
where contracts were made prior to the price-fixing orde!. 
Cases of this kind probably could be taken care of either 
by abrogating all contracts or by permitting manufactures 
and coal companies interested to effect an exchange of 
contracts in*all cases where the haul could be shortened. 
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The following example will point out clearly the saving 
tha. could be effected: 

A plant located on the Allegheny Valley division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad obtains its coal requirements from 
mins on the Pittsburgh division of the Pan Handle. The 
hau! is approximately 60 miles. All of the coal is first 
moved to a yard in which the railroad scales are located 
and switched; on the scale track and weighed, each car 
separately. It is then put in the train and hauled to an 
interchanging point for transfer to the P. R.R. In normal 
times this movement consumes about 5 days one way. 
At present the loaded cars are on the road anywhere from 
70 to 10 days, and it probably requires the same length 
of time to move the empty cars back to the mines for 
reloading. Therefore, a car makes the round trip in 
approximately 14 to 20 days. There are mines located 
20 to 25 miles from this plant on the same division. If 


' the coal was coming from one of these mines the car 


would make the round trip in about 4 or 5 days and in 
no case would more than 8 days be required. There are 
manufacturing plants on the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pan Handle obtaining their coal supply from mines lo- 
cated on the Allegheny division of the P. R. R. Another 
saving could be made by having all plants accept mine 
weights, thereby eliminating the time consumed in weigh- 
ing the cars in the railroad yard. Oftentimes this neces- 
sitates cars traveling extra mileage in order to pass over 
the scales. B. E. Garrett. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1917. 


USELESS TRACING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Mr. R. L. Kern has covered the useless tracing feature 
very thoroughly in the November 17 issue, and the writer 
recommends that you call special attention to this article 
in the next issue, so that all subscribers to The Traffic 
World will be in harmony with the recommendations made 
by Mr. Kern. 

The article is a very interesting one and gives minutely 
the conditions as they exist to-day. 

It behooves every red-blooded American citizen to carry 
out the principles outlined in Mr. Kern’s article, entitled 
“Useless Tracing.” , 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
John ‘T. Hanlon, General Traffic Department. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 20, 1917. 


INCOMPETENT RAILROAD HELP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noticed quite a lot of correspondence, circulars, 
posters, ete., emanating from railroad sources regarding 
consignees removing shipments from railroad freight 
houses promptly so that there will be no congestion. 


We have had several cases in the past with various 
railroads where we made shipments to consignees at dif- 
ferent points in the United States and for different mis- 
takes which occurréd on the part of the railroad the ship- 
Ments would lie in the freight house from two to three 
weeks before delivery could be effected. This is quite force- 
fully »rought to my attention to-day. 


I hive before me a letter from Mr. S. M. Hanby in a 


large southern town. We delivered a shipment to one of 


the s .uthern carriers. under date of October 4, consigned 


to th’; gentleman and after tracing same vigorously could 
get ro information. On October 22 the shipment was de- 
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livered to consignee and he advises that he located same in 
the local freight. office billed to S. M. Maney and the cash- 
ier had been unable all of that time to locate on that 
account. 

It seems like in addition to requesting help from the 
public the railroads should have some efficiency methods 
in their billing departments. All large factories now resort 
to efficiency experts in the conduct of their business and 
there is no reason why the same method should not. be 
worked out in the different departments of the carriers. 
Especially if their freight houses and offices were put on 
an efficiency basis it would assuredly result in a great 
saving to the railroads and at the same time enable them 
to give much better service to the shippers. 

This is not offered because I desire to take a rap at the 
railroads, but for the reason that I trust enough of these 
cases will finally come to their attention to make them 
realize that it is necessary that they have competent help 
in their freight offices if they are to give the class of 
service which they seem to indicate will be their desire 
if the higher rates they are requesting are finally allowed 
to go into effect. Edw. F. Davis, 


- Traffic Manager, the Dalton Adding Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O., November 20, 1917. 


RELATIVE TO CAR SHORTAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: ‘ . 

I notice, by perusing them every week, that your col- 
umns are very crowded, but I have something in mind 
relative to the car shortage situation which I think de- 
serves consideration. 

Wherever possible now we are loading cars to the roof. 
We are endeavoring to unload just as fast as we can, and 
we always have a great excess of credit over our debit in 
the matter of free time not used in unloading; in fact, we 
hardly ever have any debits. The hours for receiving 
freight at the freight houses Nave been shortened, and we 
lose one hour of the working day in the delivery of our 
freight. 


We are spending $30 or $40 very frequently in the 
matter of cartage in hauling cars which formerly were 
switched to us, so that these cars can be released more 
quickly for use. 


We are double-loading the cars wherever it is possible. 
It is a patriotic duty, and we are glad to be able to do it. 

On the other hand, some of our railroad men seem to 
have taken the attitude that if we want a car so bad, we 
can go out in the yard and pull it in ourselves. Cars 
which ordinarily take eight or ten days in transit are now 
taking thirty days. You ask for information with regard 
to a car which is long overdue, and you are politely in- 
formed that the matter is being looked into, but you get 
no real definite information in very many instances until 
after the car has gotten into town and the need for infor- 
mation is all over with. 

I know personally that on one division, for more than 
a month, there have been anywhere from six hundred to 
eight and nine hundred cars in those yards constantly, 
and it is not a matter of getting the oldest cars out first, 
but more often than not the cars that have been on the 
road the shortest length of time will get in soonest. This 
fact in itself is holding out of service at least seven or 
eight hundred cars which could be used. 

It does not seem to me that this is a good record of 
railroad efficiency. Richard Flickinger. 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 14, 1917. 
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l Personal Notes 


E. J. Zschirpe is appointed commercial agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., vice J. X. Kin- 
berger, resigned; L. P. Hickman is appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at East St. Louis, Ill., vice E. J. 
Zsehirpe. ; 

J. X. Kinberger, commercial agent of the C., C., C. & 
St. L. at Seattle, is leaving the service of the Big Four 
to take a position with Rogers, Brown & Co., oil im- 
porters and exporters at Seattle. They handle soya bean 
oil, China wood oil, peanut oil, fish oil, whale oil, rapeseed 
oil and all kindred oils imported from the Orient. He 
started’ railroad work with the Chicago & Alton at Louis- 
ville and-was there for thirteen years, then eleven months 
with the Rock Island lines at Louisville, leaving to take 
a position with the Big Four at Louisville as soliciting 
freight agent; then promoted to New York City, where he 
remained one year as traveling freight agent; then pro- 
moted to commercial agent at Seattle, July 1, 1915. His 
duties with the oil company will be handling sales, but 
at the same time he will be interested in the traffic end 
indirectly. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that 
Walter Thayer has been appointed general coal freight 
agent, with office at Philadelphia; John B. Large has_ been 
appointed general freight agent, with office at Philadel- 
phia, vice Walter Thayer; Walter S. Franklin, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent, with office 
at Philadelphia, vice John B. Large (Mr. Franklin is still 
furloughed on military service); Stephen T. Stackpole has 
been appointed division freight agent, with office at Balti- 
more, vice Walter S. Franklin, Jr.; John F. Deasy has 
been appointed assistant freight claim agent, with office 
at Philadelphia. In accordance with the revised organ- 
ization for conducting the business of the company, the 
position of coal traffic manager has been abolished, and 
the duties of this position will be performed by the general 
coal freight agent. 

W. C. Dibblee has been appointed general agent, pas- 
senger and freight department, of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., succeeding W. S. 
Mitchel, transferred. 

J. J. Clark is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Eastern Illinois. E. J. Schmidt is appointed chief 
of the tariff bureau, succeeding Mr. Clark. 

John R. Moore, local freight agent of the Mobile & 
Ohio, at Tupelo, Miss., has been promoted to commercial 
agent at Jackson, Tenn., succeeding A. J. Chester, resigned 
to accept service in another company. J. A. Bolger, so- 
liciting freight agent, has been promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Chicago, Ill., succeding W. M. Penick, 
resigned to enter military service. A. L. Pollard, local 
freight agent at East St. Louis, IIl., has beén promoted 
to general agent of the transportation department, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Tremaine, commercial agent of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific at 

Chicago, has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with office at Shreveport, La., and H. E. Freund 
succeeds Mr. Tremaine. 

W. H. Timberlake, commercial agent of the Southern 
at Cincinnati, O., has been transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the same capacity. G. W. Benus, district freight 
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agent, Cincinnati, will assume Mr. Timberlake’s 4d ‘ies 
there. 

P. L. Howard has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Tulsa, Okla., succec ling 
O. C. Thomas, resigned to engage in other business. 

H. A. Jackson, general traffic manager of the (reat 


‘ Northern Pacific Steamship Company, San Francisco, Cal,, 


has been appointed to the newly created position of e> port 
and import agent of the Great Northern, with headqua ters 
at Seattle, Wash. 

L. L. Fellows has been appointed general agent, fr:ight 
department, of the Lake Erie & Western, the Fort W:yne, 
Cincinnati & Louisville and the Northern Ohio, with office 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and the office of commercial agent 
at that point has been abolished. 

E. C. Meyer, commercial agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to general agent, 
traffic department, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding W. C. Mueller, resigned. H. A. Dowling, con- 
tracting freight agent, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
commercial agent, Birmingham, succeeding Mr. Meyer. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York will have its annual meet- 


_ ing and informal dinner and annual election of officers at 


the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday evening, November 27. Din- 
ner will be served in the Grand Ball Room prompily at 
7 o’clock. The report of the nominating committee is as 
follows: 
Old Dominion Steamship Company. For vice-presidents, 
F. E. Singer, general eastern freight agent, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company; W. R. Huntington, general agent, Wells 
Fargo & Co. Express; J. J. Byrne, general eastern freight 
agent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany; J. J. Lawlor, traffic manager, Associated Cartridge 
Companies; Allan Wallace, traffic manager, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company. For secretary, C. A. Swope, eastern 
freight agent, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
For treasurer, F. C. Earle. For board of governors (to 
serve for term of three years each), T. T. Harkrader, 
traffic manager, the American Tobacco Company; W. J. 
L. Banham, traffic manager, the Otis Elevator Company; 
Jesse Fuller, agent lighterage department, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 





The Toledo Tran*ortation Club will have a patriotic 
dinner December 1, at the Boody House. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville at its luncheon 
November 27 will have for its speaker the Rev. T. M 
Hawes. 





The Denver Commercial Traffic World held its monthly 
dinner November 20. Benjamin C. Hilliard was the guest 
of the evening and addressed the members on “Some of 
the Happenings in the Last Session of Congress.” 





The first bi-monthly meeting. of the new year of the 
Traffic Club of Cleveland was held November 19 and was 
attended by about 150 members. After dinner the gather 
ing listened to addresses by Glenn L. Martin, president 
of the G. L. Martin Aircraft Company, and Joseph 4 


Steinmetz, president the Aero Club of Pennsylvani:. Phil 
Barker, Cleveland’s “Harry Lauder,” favored the mem 
bers with vocal selections.. He was followed by R. PD: 


Pinkerton, late of the London Scottish Regiment, who d¢ 


For president, W. L. Woodrow, vice-president, . 
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tailed his experiences during the period of training and 
while on the firing line in the trenches of France in the 
early period of the war. 


The Transportation Club of Peoria will open its fall 
and winter dinner season with a patriotic dinner December 
5, at the Jefferson Hotel. The speakers will be R. H. 
Aishton, president of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company, and the Rev. James Shannon. 


The following are the new officers of the Transportation 
Club of Seattle: F. W. Graham, Great Northern Railway, 
president. C. S. Powers, Southern Railway, first vice- 
president. A. M. Lee, Northern Pacific Railway, second 
vice-president. E. W. Mosher, Pennsylvania System, sec- 
retary-treasurer. W. P. Lockwood, Soo Line, director; 
H. W. Costigan, Great Northern Railway, director; A. E. 
Disney, International Mercantile Marine Lines, director; 
L. I Morrison, Alaska Steamship Company, director; 
Ww. S. Benson, Frank Waterhouse Company, director. 


FREIGHT PLANS OF ELECTRIC LINES 


Representatives of a score of electric lines decided at a 
meeting in Chicago November 22 to form through lines to 
relieve the freight congestion in the Chicago. district and 
to enter into competition with the steam roads by adopt- 
ing their own methods. There are to be through cars on 
electric roads and they will begin by establishing fast 
freight service, both carload and less than carload, between 
Chicago and Rockford, Milwaukee, South Bend and In- 
dianapolis. The Rockford service will be over the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago line, the Rockford Interurban and con- 
necting roads, and is expected to assist the government in 
moving supplies to Camp Grant. The Milwaukee service 
will be by way of the North Shore line and the Elgin, 
The congestion, especially of less-than- 
carload freight, between Chicago and nearby points is to 
be the first object of attack. 

The meeting was called by F. W. Shappert, traffic and in- 
dustrial agent of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee. 
A comgnittee to establish through lines and work out plans 
of co-operation between the electric lines and shippers was 
appointed, consisting of H. G. Faithorn, vice-president of 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend; F. W. Shappert, 
Richard Breckinridge of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago; 
J. R. Blackhall, general manager of the Chicago & Joliet, 
and F. &. Fisher of the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria. 


EMBARGO ON FERTILIZERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The sub-committee on fertilizers of the committee on 
chemicals of the Council of National Defense makes the 
following announcement: 

“Several railroads, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
have placed embargoes récently on the movement of both 
inbound and outbound fertilizers and fertilizer ingredien‘s. 
In most cases these embargoes are general in character— 
that is to say, they apply on other classes of freight quite 
48 important as fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients. 

“A careful investigation of these embargoes develops 
the fact that they have been made absolutely necessary 
by the congested condition of the railroads concerned. 

“In «11 probability none of these embargoes are in any way 
bermaent in character. All of them are likely to be re- 
moved at any time, as soon as the congestion is relieved. 

“Yo:r committee earnestly urges, therefore, that pa- 
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tience be exercised and that no attempt be made to inter- 
fere with the orderly working out of the embargoes except 
only in the event that a given plant is placed in jeopardy 
of being shut down;> Should such a situation arise, then 
your committee recommends that you place the facts 
clearly and briefly before it and it will undertake to see 
that relief is afforded. 

“Harmonious and mutually co-operative efforts will go 
further to help solve the many and complex traffic problems 
which exist at the present time than any other one thing.” 


APPLICATIONS CONSOLIDATED 


The following fifteenth section applications for approval 
of proposed increases in commodity rates shown in the 
tariffs designated have, by order of the Commission, been 
consolidated. with I. and S. Docket No. 1125, and will be 
considered in conjunction therewith: 


Lo. Cc; 
No. of 
Present 
Tariff. 
11668 
11667 
11663 
12052 
11709 


EC ¢. 
Applica- Name of Appli- 
tion No. cant Carrier. 

D. i. & WV. B®. R. Co. 


Articles. 
Onions 
Sheet Mica 
Canned Salmon 
Stoves 
Sheep Skins 
Slate 
Rice ~ 
Roofing Slate 
Boxboard 
Wood Rollers 
“ee ‘7 Apples 
. - School Slate 
= - Ribbon Paper 
Paper 


Vehicle Parts 
" Boxboard 


‘ “ “ee 
“ “ “ 
“ ‘e “s 
e “e s 
‘ “ “ 

“oe ‘“ 

“ “ 


“s se 








‘<é ‘es 
“ ‘ 
“ “ee 
“e ““ 
“ ts 


Strawboard 
Boxboard 


ce “é 
“a ee 
“ ss 
ee “ee “ 
ae “ “ss 
‘ “ “4 


se ee “ 


Waste Paper 
: Salt Fish 
‘ Roofing Slate 


“ ‘ 


“ ‘ 5 Slate 
- Roofing Slate 


‘“ 
“ee “ee “e “ 
“ ‘ “ “ 


or ‘ Paper or Woodpulp Boxes 
«s Roofing Slate , 


Lad 
“e ‘ “ «e 

“ 
“ee ‘ “ “e 
“e ‘ ‘ “e 
“ « i ‘ 


N. E. Slate Slabs 
O. R. R. Co. Locomotives and Tenders 
‘ “ “ Street Cars 
Lime, ete. 
Minimum Charge per 
Shipment - 
Various Commodities C. 
Vv R. to P. & R. Ry. 
Points, ete. 
ProposedLumber and Forest Prod- 
number _ ucts. 
(A1877) 


“e 


13688 


604 Cumberland V. R. R. Co. 2211 


B. & M. BR. BR: Co. 


The Commission, in Case 8334, Barrett Manufacturing 
Company vs. Sante Fe et al., authorizes defendants in this 
proceeding to establish on or before December 15, 1917, on 
five days’ notice rates on coal tar in barrels, C. L., or tank 
cars, C. L., between Utah and Colorado common points, and 
on coal tar pitch in barrels, C. L., from Utah common points 
to Colorado common points not in excess of 30 cents per 
100 pounds. 
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] Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 9947. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. et al. vs. St. Joseph & 

Grand Island Ry. Co. et al. . 
Application for Commission to prescribe divisions of rates. 

No. 9948. Lewis Mears Company, Boston, Mass., vs. Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
_ Unjust and unreasonable rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices governing the transportation of butter, eggs and cheese 
in Official Classification territory on L. C. L. shipments. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rates, rules, regulations 
or practices which the Commission may deem to be reason- 
able and just and reparation of $18,000 asked for. 

No. 9949. Henry G. Brabston & Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of lumber 
by reason of alleged failure to comply with reconsignment 
instructions. Ask for a cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 9950. Codington County Oil Co., Watertown, S. D., and the 
Board of R. R. Commissioners of South Dakota vs. the A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from points in the Mid-Continent and Sugar Creek pe- 
troleum producing and refining districts in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri to stations in the states of Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, etc., and discriminatory in favor of competitors, 
both wholesale and retail dealers, at Sioux City, Pipestone and 
St. Paul and other points in Iowa and Minnesota. Ask for a 
cease and desist order, the establishment of maximum cCar- 
load rates, and reparation to the basis of rates thus estab- 


lished. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. The 
Great Northern R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable carload rates on shipment of 
scrap iron and steel from points in North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, also from Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth to Seattle. Ask for a cease 
and desist order and reasonable rates. 

Wo. 9955. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers, 
Zétna Explosives Co., Inc., of New York City, vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 36 cents per 100 pounds on sulphuric acid 
from Argentine, Kan., and Kansas City, Kan., to Ishpeming, 
Mich., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the application 
of a published rate of 30 cents and reparation of $1,160.10. 

Wo. 9956. Tobeman, Mackey & Ca., St. Louis, vs. C. & E. I. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of hay, C. 
L., from Illinois points to common points in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England territory. Ask for a cease and 
desist order, the establishment of maxima rates and reason- 
able rules, regulations and practices. 





Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 1114—Express charges on empty fish cars. 


November 26—Dallas, Texas—Examiner La Roe: 
9735—Bartell-Collins Glass Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. Co. et al, And fourth section applications 627 and 637, 
Leland, involving rates on glass bottles, ete., from Sapulpa, 
Okla., to points in Texas. 
9810—Barlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9600—Laona & Nor. R. R. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
9643—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


November 26—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Eddy: 
9826—Walsh & Widener Boiler Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Co. et al. 
9821—Phillips Excelsior Co. vs. Tennessee, Alabama & Geor- 


gia R. R. Co. 
1. & S. 1132—Plumbers’ material from Chattanooga, Tenn. 


November 26—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
Alliance Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. Colorado & South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9581—J. E. Carroll & Co. et al..vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
November 27—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1024—and First Supplemental Order—Southwest potato 


case. 
9574—Commercial Club of Greeley et al. vs. Colo. & Southern 


Ry. Co. et al. 


November 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
9775—Freight Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, vs. G. 


S. & F. Ry. Co. et al. 


9785—Chamher of Commerce of Hawkinsville, Ga., vs. Haw- 
kins & Florida Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

aes Jobbers’ Assn. vs. Central of Ga. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
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er = ne Bros. Co., Omaha, vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory charges on ‘jip- 
ments of building brick from Boone, Ia., to Loup Cit; and 
other points in Nebraska. Asks for a cease and desist der 
and reparation. 

We: 9958. : Beeson Stave Co., Horatio, Ark., vs. K. C. S. Ry, 

o. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of © ves 
from Wickes, Ark., to New York City by reason of a’'eged 
failure to observe stopping-in-transit privileges. Ask for 
reparation. 

No. 9959. The Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. : ‘hat- 
ham, Wallaceburg & Lake Erie Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 16.8 cents. on shipments of dried beet 
pulp and'a minimum of 40,000 pounds from Wallac: burg, 
Ont., to Hales Eddy, N. Y., as unjust, unreasonab!l and 
unduly discriminatory as compared with the rates from 
Bay City, Mich., to New York. Asks for a cease and ‘esist 
order and reparation. 


No. 9959, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. 9959, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. 9960. Ingham Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. K. C. §. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on shipment 
of lumber held on the rails of the K. C. S. at Kansas City 
by reason of failure to carry out shipping instructions. Ask 
for reparation. 

7. —_ Darby Coal Sales Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. C. & O. 

y. Co. 

Against a rate of $1.80 per net ton on shipments of coal 
from Harold and Pikeville, Ky., to Newport News, Va., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist order and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 9962. The Hearn-Fithian Co., Youngstown, O., vs. Erie 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges for icing and refrigera- 
tion on shipments of butter, eggs, cheese and oleo from 
points in Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and Nebraska to Youngs- 
town. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9963. The Algona Co-operative Creamery Co. et al., Al- 
gona, Ila., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al... 

Against rules, regulations and practices in Official Classi- 
fication territory governing shipments of dressed poultry, 
butter, eggs and cheese within that territory. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 9964. Frank B. Peterson Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. 
A. T. & &. F. Ry. Co. et al: 

Against a rate of 75 cents a 100 pounds on carload ship- 
ments of canned salmon from San Francisco to Newport 
News and New York for export as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket of the Commission 


ao 2 Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce v@ B. & 

. et al. 

9649—F reight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. et al. 

as a ae Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. §, A. 
4 @t al. 

0516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 

November 28—Bristol, Va.-Tenn/—Examiner Eddy: 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Sou. 

Ry. Co, et al. 
November 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9430—Loeb-Apte Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9504—Bahcock Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama Ry. Co. et al. 

9624—Freight Bureau of the Macon Chamber of Commerce 
vs. S. A. L. et al. 

9707—Forked Deer Milling Co. vs: Ill. Cent. et al. 


November 28—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner La Roe: 
9612—Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9745—Memphis Freight Bureau, for the Memphis Street Ry. 
vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
9790—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 1—New Bern, N .C.—Examiner Burbank: 
9816—F. W. Loyd vs. Atlantic & Carolina R. R. Co. et al. 


December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
* |. & S. 1145—Classification of automobile- bodies. 


December 1—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Trezise: 
* as ee. National Refining Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific 
- R. Co, , 
ayy Electric Cintroller & Mfg. Co. vs. American Ex- 
press Co. 
9895—Foundry Supply Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al 
December 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
9824—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Brazos 
Valley Ry. Co. et al. 


December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner McCawley:, 
* 9903—The Charles Boldt Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co et ~ 
9894—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et 4 





ship- 
wport 
nable. 


, B. & 
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. §, A. 


s. Sou. 
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et Ry. 


al. 


t al. 
n: 
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December 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9s es a Burkham Construction Co. vs. IIl. 
R. R. Co. 


t al. 


# Of 2 Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. 


co. et al. 


# 9° a Cape Cees Commercial Club et al. 
‘ent. R. Co. et al. 


et al. 


December 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Waters: 
* 9912—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., 
for Western Hide and Fur Co., vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
9815—Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., for the 
meuer Olive Stave Co. of Batesville, Ark., vs. Mo. Pac. 
et al 

December 3—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burbank: 

9861—The Freight ota Macon Chamber of Commeres, vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 

December 3—Sioux Falls, Ae D.—Examiner Gerry: 
9877—Loe-Albrecht et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 
9862—Charles F. Carr et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9702—Memphis-southwestern investigation. 
7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pe: 
9876—Humphrey Brick and Tile Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9897—Hite & Rafetto vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


December 3—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
9742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner area: 
9822—Dahlstrom Metallic Co. vs. Erie R. R. et 


December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner ~ 
9919—Silk Association of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner op oo 
9837—Wm. K. Noble vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 1128—Sisal from New Orleans, La. 
December 4—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 1149—Elevation of grain at Baltimore: 
December 5—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Waters: 
* 9889—F'ort Smith Commission Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


= Smith Commission. Co. vs. Kansas City Sou. Ry. 


Co. 
we7o—Fort “Smith Spelter Co. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. Co. 

* 9909—R. O. Stough vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co. et al. and the follow- 
ing fourth section orders involving rates on sweet potatoes 
from De Queen, Ark., to Tulsa, Okla.: 1951, Kansas City 
Southern Ry.; 799, St. "Louis-San Francisco R. BR. Co. 

* 9911—Fort Smith Commission Company vs. Midiand Valley 
R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section applica- 
tions involving the charge for transportation of potatoes, 
C. L., from Warner, Okla.:, to New Orleans, La.: Ap. 1951, 
k. C. S. Ry. Co. and Ap. 4804, M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

December 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Burnside: 

|. & S. 1146—Petroleum from Oklahoma points. 
December 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
~~ Assn. of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
o. et al. 


ar Ee aes Lumber Co. et al.. vs. Seaboard Air Line. Ry. 
o. eta 


December 5—Argument at Washington, D.-C.: 

9572—California Walnut Growers’ Assn, et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 

a Freight Bureau vs. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
‘o. et 

oe fe rae Bureau-Chamber of Commerce vs. Clyde 
S. S. Co. et al. 

8255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Miss- 
issippi R. R. Co. et al. 

December 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Trezise: 
9938—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. = 
9937—Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. vs. B. & O. R. 
or seen Gillett Company et al. vs. B. & = 

et a 


December 6—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner og 
7455—Florida Cypress Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner atinainie: 
l. & S. 1147—Potatoes from Kansas — 
se15—Kansas City Bolt and Nut Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


al. 
W675. “irinkley-Douglas Fruit Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


December 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 
Ete ae Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 


Decem gg" 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 
|. & S. 1154—Grain from Terre Haute, Ind., to eastern points. 


December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9646—Cement rates from Hudson district. 
9012--Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. = 
9544—Allentown Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
= al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
ns involving charges for the transportation of cement 
fr: m points of origin specified in complaint to Boston, 
Miss., Portland, Me., and other New a’ points: 
oC. Cc. McCain, agent; ae! and 1572—B. & O. R. R. 
; 3596—Boston & Albany R. Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston 
} Maine R. R.; 2019—B. R. & pe Ry. Co.; ; 2022—Central New 
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England pn Co.; 555—Maine Central & R. Co.; 1481—N. x, 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; 4577—P. R. R. 


December sey heen Pa. pee de a Worthington: 


a 2 I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co: 
eta 


* 9849 and Sub. Nos. 4, 7, and 8—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9849, Sub. vane 1—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Western 
Ry. of oe et al. 
“o Fie a at —= I. Dupont+de Nemours 
z R. Co. et a 
* 9849, Sub. Nos. 3, ‘ 7 and 19—E., I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9849, Sub. Nos. 9 and 12—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia = Co. et al. 
* 9849, a No. 10—E. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. & 
Ww. . R. Co. -et - 
* 9849, Fa "No. 1i1—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Ma- 
con, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9849, Sub. _ co I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Nor- 
folk Sou. R. Co. et al. 
* 9849, Sub. No. Foe I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Flint 
River & ag ee a R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9849, Sub. No. 20—E., 
. & West. Ry. Co. 
9871—Hercules Powder > vs. N. & W. et a 
9830 and Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de le Powder Co. 
et al. vs. L. & N. a 


December 7—Argument at Washington, D. Cc: 


$496—Lowrie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
9524—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Burnside: 
9868—Michigan Ry. Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
December 7—Chicago, IllL—Examiner Trezise: 
9892—J. D. Hollingshead & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Ca 
9825—John Russel vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9820—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al. 
= Sub. No. 1—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt 
» R. Co. .et al. 
December 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
& S. 1141—Lumber from Virigina points. 
o696—-South Chester Tube Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 7—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
|. & S. 1155—Heated car service —s 
9910—Mobridge Grocery Co. vs. C. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


December 7—Kansas City, Mo. ~ sation une: 

9885—Feeders’ Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 

a <" ened Portland Cement Gor vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9863—Pike County Coal Co. et al. vs. Evansville & Indianapo- 
lis R. R. Co. et al. 


December c-atnate, Ga. — er og 
- Lewis Co. vs. A. C. . R. Co. et al. 
9396—M. ro Kiser Co. et al. vs. ida of Ga. et al. 


. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Norf. 


FOR SALE. 
2,500 first-class sound No. 2 Cedar ties, and one car 
of well-manufactured, good, sound 2-inch Oak Plank. 
L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


FOR SALE-"9,28irF fb 


Dimensions: 6 ft. 8 in. high, 3 ft. 
Good as new. 


4 in. wide, 1 ft. 8 in. deep. 
F. O. B. Chicago, crated 


Cost $180.00. 
An attractive price for immediate sale 
Address J. O. Y. 18, Traffic World 





FIGURES ARE NECESSARY 


in the proper presentation of 
cases to the Commission, the 
Courts, or the carriers. Let 
us submit estimates on their 
compilation. 


Special Service Department 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
Suite 505 Colorado Bldg. Washington, D. C’ 
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December 7—Washington, i 
* 9972 and 15th Section Apaticstion 1790—Proposed increases in 
express rates. 
December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
9819—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 8—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
* 9856—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 
December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
* ar i eae £. Moore Stave Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 
et al. 
December 8—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Trezise: 
9936—Armour & Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
9898—White, Peevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Bell: 
9878—Ida S. Graustein vs. B. & M. et al. 
Senter 10—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 
. & S. 1129—Grain reshipped from Peoria, IIl.: 

So 10—Coffeyville, Kan. ou ws | McCawley: 
9850—Union Traction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December epee, | at Wy weg | », Cs 
* Valuation Docket 1—A me te Be , Georgia Terminal & 

Alabama Terminal. 
* Valuation Docket No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. 
December 10—Akron, Ohio—Examiner Eddy: 
9799—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron C. & Y. Ry. 


Co. et al. 
oe \ eee Tire and Rubber: Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
— La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9579—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
ba _ oe, ey Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
y. Co 
—= _— No. 2—The Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et a 
owe POS sa. ve Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
1138—Wooden package rating (No. 2). 
t & s: 1136—Acid between Illinois points (No. 2). 


December 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Gerry: 
sor: ~~ eae Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
o. et al. 
9507, Sub. No. 1—Springston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
oe eee- Hopkins Lumber .Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 


et_al. 
December 10—New York City, N. Y. 2 we be tr. ge 
* 9896—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. Co., d. H 


Hustis, receiver. 
December 11—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner nam: 
9872—The Central Foundry Co. vs. L. & N « oe Cu of al. 
December 11—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner ee” 
9887—St. Louis Electric Terminal Ry. Co. et al. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 11—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
l. & S. 1143—Alabama-Texas coal. 
December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 
9834—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. = receivers of 
4&tna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
* 9874—George C. Holt ‘and ‘Benjamin B. Odell, receivers of 
4@tna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner yi 


a Cc. c. Cc. 


9813—American Lumber and Export Co. vs. L. & N Co. 
Oe Gene a Co. vs. Alabama & Florida y 2 
0. eta 


aw’ a 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
. <> : - 196—Advances on coal within Chicago switching dis- 
ric 


December 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner McCawley: 
8078—Miller Bros. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner McCawley: 

* 9864—Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 13—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 1120—Jamestown, N. Y., switching. 
December 13——-Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 9851—-Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. et al. 
* 9852—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley R. R. Co. et al. 
December 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
* 9859—Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
* 9873—Farmers' & Ginners’ Cotton Oil Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. - 
December 13—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 9932—Portland Traffic & Transportation Association et al. vs. 
0.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
9807—Portland ee and Trans. Assn. et al. 
» Pacific Ry. Co. al. 
9843—Portland Tratie and Transportation Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
aw 4 by “Aine sone Mich.—Examiner Trezise: 
- & S. 1140—Veneering from Michigan points. 


silemiies 14—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
9741—Loretz Pegram & Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 

December 14—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Worthington: 

9684—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. 
American 3 Co. et al. 

9712—Anthony M. Tourtellot vs. American Express Co. et al. 


vs. Canadian 
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December 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
|. & S. 1137—Southeastern manufactured tobacco (No. 2). 


December 15—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
. & S. 1135—New England canned fish. 


December 15—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Trezise: 
881—C. & J. Michel Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. M. & SS. Pp, 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 17—Klamath Falls, Ore.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 9870—Klamath Commerical Club et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


wy of 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1153—Commodities from East St. Louis, Ill. 


VALUATION ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Beau, 
The Commission has decided to hold oral argumen’s in 
connection with the valuation reports submitted by the 
Bureau of Valuation, in connection with Docket Nos. 1, 
2, and 5 of that bureau, involving the valuation ot the 
following roads: Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway 
Company; Georgia Terminal Company and the Alabama 
Terminal Railroad Company; (2) Texas Midland Railroad 
Company; and (5) Winston-Salem Southbound Raiiway 
Company. The Bureau of Valuation will submit at the 
argument, which has been assigned at Washington on 
December 10, the fundamental questions on which it be- 
lieves, as the result of its several years of investigation, 
valuations should be based. The time allowed for argu- 
ment will be divided as follows: One-third to the carriers, 
one-third to the states and other interested parties, and 
one-third to the Bureau of Valuation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Defendant’s petition for rehearing in case 8743, Ander- 
son-Theobald Company vs. the Vandalia et al., denied. 

Order of the Commission in case 6917, Hayden Brothers 
Coal Corporation et al. vs. D. & S. L. et al., and consolidated 
cases, suspended until: May 1, 1918. 

Defendant’s petition for reargument in case 8843, Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works vs. N. Y. C. et al., denied. 

The Great Northern has been made an additional party 
defendant in case 9742, Reed Tobacco Company vs. C. & 
O. et al. 

The Commission has transferred and made a part of 
its general investigation covering the Southeastern Rate 
Adjustment under case No. 9516, case Nos. 9775, Freight 
Bureau of the Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. G. S. & 
F. et al., 9785, Chamber of Commerce of Hawkinsville, Ga., 
vs. H. & F. S. et al.; and 9800, Milledgeville Jobbers’ Assn. 
vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

The Commission has modified its order in case 7864, 
Allen Manufacturing Company et al. vs. L. & N. et al., 80 
as to cover points related to Birmingham as well as Bir 
mingham. The Commission also authorizes defendant car- 
riers to pay reparation in the sum of $3,179.51 in this pro 
ceeding. 

The Charles Boldt Company has: been allowed to inter- 
vene in case 9926, the Jobbers and Manufacturers Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Huntington, W. Va., V5. 
A. C. L. et al. 





PENNSYLVANIA SHIPPING DAY PLAN 

The Pennsylvania railroad announces that November 19 
it completed the revision of its method of handling less 
than-carload freight at all stations on its lines in northern 
New Jersey. On that date the “shipping day” or “sailing 
date” plan, which had been already established in NeW 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Baltimore, was inauyurated 
at Trenton, Phillipsburg, Easton, Bristol, New Brunswick 
and other stations on the New York and New Jersey divi 
sions. 
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PCSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


— 
—_~ 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
ne rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
gertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


just claim and can get it paid; who knows how to handle 
export business? Address L. O., Traffic World, Chicago. 


CLAIM ADJUSTER—Ten years’ experience freight account- 
ing, freight, personal injury and miscellaneous claims. Satis- 
factory references. Box A, care Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as assistant general freight agent, rail- 
road company or traffic manager, industrial firm. Fifteen 
years in general freight department and on the road for large 
transcontinental railway. Thirty-six years of age and married. 
Address P. O. 350, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, age 35, married, University training 
in interstate commerce, ten years’ industrial traffic experience, 
desires connection in the east as traffic manager or executive. 
Minimum salary, $3,000. Address A. H., care Traffic World, 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MAN, thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of traffic and claim work. Ten years in traffic depart- 
ment prominent transcontinental line. Two years industrial 
traffic manager. Filling responsible traffic position with rail- 
road at present. Desires connection with progressive indus- 
trial concern. Very best references as to character and ability. 
O. N. T. 33, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Experienced rate clerk for auditor’s office, small 
Texas line. Must be familiar with southwestern rates and 
divisions; milling in transit, rates and divisions and adjust- 
ments of milling in transit divisions through interline accounts. 
Student not desired. State experience in detail, giving refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address M. E. T. 44, The Traffic 
World, Chceago. 


WANTED—Position as Industrial Traffic Manager. Extended 
experience in railroad freight traffic business, 35, married. Ex- 
cellent references. Address P. M., The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic Manager position. Over fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railroad local freight and general offices. Thorough 
working knowledge of tariffs, claims and Commission rulings. 
Man of proven reliability, initiative and executive ability. 
M. A. 57, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pennsylv: A 
Overlooking the White House, 


offers e comfort and | 
also a superior servioo eae 


Roeme, detached bath, 

$1.50 and up 
Reoms, private bath, 

$2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


Doctors Farmers 
Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference bcok. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ro pyld, wm F Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
» a 


Lists 


St.Louwl 
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Stencil Your Shipments 


Which is cheaper? To mark your shipments with 
smeary, hand-painted addresses, running the risk of 
having mis-deliveries and dissatisfied customers—or 
to install the Ideal Stencil Machine, which will do 
your marking neatly, quickly, accurately—saving time 

trouble and dollars? 


Ze IDEAL 


= ‘ “The machine that safeguards shipments” 


Three Sizes 
One for 
Every Need 


Cuts paper stencils at a speed of 

more than 100 an hour. Uses 

a cheap a oe simple, 
convenient. isible, cutting, accu- 

Mo. Stee —at rate, automatic. With the IDEAL 
Stencil Machi ~ anyone can mark as neatly as 


anyone else. 


No. 2 Size letter—cu 
on No. 2 “IDEAL” 
Stencil Machine. 


ae We want you to see—test—use— 

this swift-working, time-saving 
stencil cutting machine. In one of 
our sales offices, if convenient—in 
your own shipping room, if you 
prefer. Take the first step toward 
better marking of your shipments 
—write today for sample stencil 
and free book on shipping effi- 
ciency. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co. 


20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 
Sales offices in the principal cities. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
state railroad commissions and rtation 
companies in promoting and securi: better understanding by 
the public and the state and natio: governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Ga. M. Freer Coc cccvecccccccccccescccccccccccevocccccccs oF TOSICCHt 
ic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler .......0-ccccccccccccccccscccscess ViCG-President 
Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


scar F. Bell cece ccccccccccsccccccccocesces. NOCretary-Treagurer 
" T. M. ne Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, 
F. Lacey 0 0cnececeneseeeecences sass cesses I Secretary 
= 6 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IM. 


No. 1 Size letter—cut 
on No. 1 “IDEAL” 
Stencil Machine. 


Commission, 


NUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
inv Attite Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, fit. 

p: wv Me, coe cece ne noes: <° *taee san 
J. eee reese reseresesessesseees WOES -Treasurer 
= E. Long SOO e eee eet Hester reeseseeseseesesees ic f-anager 
AH co ndence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed e Traffic 

Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and ~ 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


25 ThirteenthS} 


peel e] & CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ | 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


Fake mm Oforet .s) 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


Best distributing point in North o. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
ervice—the foundation of_our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - + += - MO. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. . 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of erican arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage -Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen R. W. ROPIEQUET 5 JEAN P AUL 
WALKER & OWEN ATOGRRSY BS" Lae ACCOUNTANT AND ee 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW Interstate Commerce and Public} 420.424 woodward Bidg., Washington, D. 0. 


interstate Commerce Litigation 4 Utilities Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, tl. Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 


scunsee MARR. WASHINGTON, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jacoard Blég., St. Louls, Mo, |"°"* * 


THOMAS BOND 
J OHN B. DAISH CHARLES CONRADIS Formerly Commerce — for St. 


Practices before the Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only Interstate Commerce Commission Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago [Sins a specialty. 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.1 51. > 5 9.19 colorado Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. |Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louls 


Bureau of Applied Economics) watTER E. McCORNACK| RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. ATTORNEY AT LAW 


a -_ eT thaceas —— Formerly attorney for Interstate Com 
ef Date em Sew & ae ee BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight Practice before U. 8. Supreme Court, U. 8. Court 


merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 
of Claims, D. C. Court of Appeals, D. OC. Supreme 


Rate Cases Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., |Court, Va. and Md. Courts, Executive D jnenae 


References Furnished. Chicago, III Congressional Committees, Federal Reserve Board, 
, Federal rade Commi 
Correspondence Invited. on Cable pee ,, interstate Commerce 


terstate commerce and common E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Attorney and Counselor 5 
Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate Interstate Commerce Practice 
— ae, CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 


Union Trust Bullding Marquette Bulldl 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL» | WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW 


CLIFFORD THORNE LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 


a BP COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Court with 
road companies involving frelght and pae-| Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding,| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
senge: bad . 
tlhe: Before Courts and Commissions. Chleago. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. H. J. SHAY, Notary 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
‘ 1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


M. W. Borders Late we. See aii aac John S. Burchmore 
ormer. orneys tor inte 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE y y rstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Formerly with I. C. C. and \ Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper In writing to atterneys. 
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Why G. V. Electrics are 


Used all over the World 


The above illustration shows a 2-ton G. V. in the Central Station 
service in Bangkok, the background showing the palace of the King of 
Siam. Note the canopy and the cool looking Siamese driver. 


There are about 20 G. V. Electrics in Johannesburg, South Africa, and three of 
these haul gold ore in bags for the Crown Mines, the largest in the world. 


There are over 60 G. V. Electrics in the Philippines; about 40 in Brazil, a number 
in Canada, Cuba, and Mexico; perhaps 20 in Australia; certainly 150 in England, and 
some 40 in Denmark and Spain. 


While the scarcity of horses and the high cost of petrol has influ- 
enced our sales abroad since the war, business men in these far off cities 
buy G. V. Electrics because of their ECONOMY and DEPENDABILITY. 
Long life to them is a virtue in a commercial vehicle. They want 
efficiency. They are quicker to appreciate that CITY trucking is 
peculiar to itself, and that the Electric is best for this work. 


You may not need new equipment before next Spring, but it is none too soon to write 
for Catalog 104 and get data on G. V. Electrics. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 
General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. @ 


Six models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unoccupied territory are invited to correspond 


As. a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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In Paris and London 
‘Wells | has its own Offices~ 


in cha experienced men 
to Serve our soldiers and sailors 
who have come over to do their bit. 
Here will find reading and writing 
rooms and other conveniences at your dis~ 
posal. Besides,these services are yours to 
command: ~ 
Travelers Checks paid or solid; Army & Navy 
y Checks cashed or money exchanged ; 
Checking accounts opened in your name. 
You can sencl money home or-receive it, 
sane omer deat or oa. BL ad 0 
$s aciit Tr bag ga: oJ an 
as ~ 4 instruct. ) 
You may receive s sent ly the 
folks at tanegtaen¢ em yourself. Ta fact, 


Wells Fargo willbe Happy to Serve you! 4 





